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ROTTEN REPEATS 

Firstly I'd like to congratulate you for an 
excellent publication and wish you all 
the best for what could be a rocky road 
for Doctor Who (if the BBC get their 
way that is!). 

I'd like to express my disgust at 
recent developments in Doctor Who. I 
speak of the trend towards the United 
States. Is nothing sacred? Ever since 
Planet of Fire, we Australian and of 
course the English fans, have had to 
put up with just about every terrible 
American cliche and phrase. Should 
we have to put up with it? This type of 
garbage has turned what was a re¬ 
spectable show into a cross between 
Dynasty and Star Trek. 

Reading this letters page Is always 
the highlight when receiving an issue 
in the mail, but I'm sick of hearing both 
English and American fans saying how 
lucky Australians are to get 'all those 
repeats!' 

Firstly, the only repeats we get is 
from Time Warrior \o Talons of Weng- 
Chiang, with the occasional early Pert- 
wee or late Tom Baker story thrown in 
for good measure! Can you imagine 
how boring it Is seeing Robot or Planet 
of the Spiders twice every year for five 
years! 

We do not get any of the Hartnell/ 
Troughton repeats, nor do we see any 
of the specials, such as The Five Faces 
of Doctor Who, or the Monsters of 
Doctor Who. And to make matters 
worse. Season 21 was mutilated by the 
censors, causing a five month gap 
between Planet of Fire and Caves of 
Androzani. 

Everyone seems to be complaining 
about the 18 month break between 
Seasons 22 and 23 because of the BBC 
decision to postpone the show, well 
we're having an 18 month break be¬ 
tween Season 21 and Season 22! 
Attack of the Cybermen doesn't look 
like being shown yet! Rumours state 
that it is not scheduled until December. 
How's that for lucky Australians?! 

Jamie Hillard, 

Beaconsfield, 

Tasmania. 

TEMPORAL 

iNCONSiSTENCY 

After reading the comments of Doug¬ 
las Allan Horton in DWM 99, about the 
Tom Baker flashback sequence in Ear- 
thshock, I felt I had to write In and set 
the record straight. I'm afraid it is he 
who is completely wrong - Earthshock 
does contain a temporal inconsistency 
-as the following line of reasoning will 
show. 

(a) In The Ark In Space, the Doctor 
says to Harry, "Judging by the macros¬ 
lave drive and that modified version of 
the Bennett Oscillator, I'd say all this 
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was put together around the thirtieth 
century". This statement raises two 
possibilities: (1) The doctor is referring 
to space station Nerva itself - or (2) He 
is talking about the equipment for con¬ 
trolling the Cryogenic Chamber, etc., 
which was presumably added at the 
time of the evacuation from Earth. 

(b) Mr. Horton assumes that possibil¬ 
ity (2) is the correct one. However, the 
Patrick Troughton story The Ice War¬ 
riors Is set on Earth around A.D. 3000- 
and in climatic conditions far removed 
from those caused by solar flares! 
Also, the Jon Pertwee story The 
Mutants takes place "around the late 
Thirtieth century Empire period". Also, 
William Hartnell's The Dalek Master- 
plan is set (partly) on earth in A.D. 4000. 
And the Tom Baker story The Invisible 
Enemy mentions Professor Marius 
coming from Earth, around A.D. 5000. 
Also, in The Talons of Weng-Chiang, 
Magnus Creel is a war criminal from 
the Fifty-first century... and so on. It is 
simply not true that there was a large 
(ten-thousand-year) break In human 
history around the Thirtieth century. 
Therefore, possibility (2) above is eli¬ 
minated, and so the Doctor's line from 
The Ark In Space quoted above must 
mean that Nerva itself was built around 
the Thirtieth century. 

(c) This means that the Doctor's line in 
Revenge Of The Cybermen, quoted by 
Mr. Horton, saying that they are now 
"thousands of years" before the solar 
flares, indicates only that the solar 
flares occurred far in the future (and 
theTARDISin T/^eArAr/n Space landed 
ten thousand-plus year after XheX). Ex¬ 
actly what point in time Revenge is set 
cannot be determined, but it is certain¬ 
ly not beforethe construction of Nerva, 
and must therefore be A.D. 2900 or 
later. 

(d) Mr. Horton's argument concerning 
the Daleks is also incorrect. At the end 
of Genesis Of The Daleks, the Doctor 
states that their interference has set the 
Daleks back by about a thousand years. 


This means that Genesis Of The Daleks 
cannot be less than about a thousand 
years before The Dalek Invasion Of 
Earth (in 2164). If the Time Ring did 
indeed move the Doctor and his com¬ 
panions "in space but not in time" (so 
why call it a Time Ring?), then they 
would have arrived back on Nerva 
around the year 1200.. .? I trust you're 
not suggesting we had space stations 
in the Middle Ages! 

Clearly the Time Ring transported 
the Doctor, Sarah and Harry to some 
point between the construction of Ner¬ 
va (A.D. 2900) and whenever the TAR- 
DIS landed originally. Exactly why it 
"malfunctioned" in this way is un¬ 
known - my theory is that the Time 
Lords manipulated it. Just as they did 
the TARDIS on a number of occasions, 
so that the Doctor would be forced to 
interfere at a crisis-point and once 
again "do their dirty work for them", 

(e) Earthshock, by direct statement, is 
set in 2526. We have now established 
that the Revenge Of The Cybermen 
"flashback" must come from a time at 
least 400 years after Earthshock, and 
hence which the Cybermen could not 
possibly have known about. Therefore, 
Earthshock does contain a temporal 
inconsistency, and that "flashback" is 
absurd. 

Steven Cooper, 
Thornlie, 
Western Australia. 

PHOBIA PROOF 

I am writing about the argument sur¬ 
rounding the article Unsuitable for 
Children in DWM 97-98. Being only 16, 
I missed the violent early Sixties epi¬ 
sodes such as Tomb of the Cyberman. 
But what I do remember from early 
days of Dr Who are the 'violent' scenes, 
for example 1 remember a scene from 
Planet of the Spiders, when a man had 
a large spider clinging to his back. 

This did not give me a phobia about 
spiders, but spurred me on, and I have 
watched the series ever since. Dr Who 
would have failed if the Daleks were 
fun-loving pacifists instead of the 
murderous creatures they are. 

On the subject of attack on the con¬ 
tinuity of EarthshockXooV. place in 2526 
AD and Revenge in 2900 AD there is an 
explanation. My theory is that by 2900 
AD (or even after that) the Cybermen 
would have prefected time travel. They 
then travelled back in time, before 
Earthshock, with recordings of their 
future defeats. One of these recordings 
could be the scene of Revenge seen in 
Earthshock. 

Finally, after reading your magazine 
for the past few years, it has become 
much better, nearly a perfect combina¬ 
tion. 

Geraint Lewis, 
Neath, 
West Glamorgan. 
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VIDEO VIEWER 

In issue 100 you printed an article 
called Who on Video concerning the 
latest video cassettes available con¬ 
nected with the programme. At the end 
of your review you asked for readers' 
comments regarding the BBC videos. 

I have been watching the program¬ 
me for many years now, and have 
always been fascinated by it. My fon¬ 
dest memories are of the Troughton 
and Pertwee eras. I had often thought 
in the past that it would be such a good 
idea if the BBC released Who on video. 

Before I go any further I would like to 
make It clear that I have not yet purch¬ 
ased Doctor Who cassette for reasons 
which may become apparent. 

In issue 100 Gary Russell writes, "... 
perhaps we could see a Pertwee story. 
Bearing in mind the stories that are 
held in the BBC archives, that are in 
colour from that era, Day of the Daleks 
seems the obvious choice, but they 
could do an unedited six-parter - 
maybe Frontier in Space or The Sea 
Devils. If there was a chance of stories 
longer that four-parters would you be 
willing to pay the extra to buy them?" 

Of the three Doctor Who cassettes 
currently available I would at present 
only consider buying Revenge of the 
Cybermen as I am informed that no 
cuts have been made to this story 
except for the interim credits. 

I feel sure that although many of the 
younger fans of the programme may 
find difficulty in purchasing any six- 
part stories, they would be more pre¬ 
pared to buy a complete six-part story 
than a butchered four-part story. I have 
refused to buy The Brain ofMorbius for 
that very reason. Why was this story 
cut, and are there any plans to release a 
complete version? 

S. R. Whitton, 
South Norwood, 
London. 

SOME COMMENTS 

This is the first time that I've written to 


The Doctor Who Magazine, so I think 
that I'll voice my opinions on the maga¬ 
zine and the series. 

I agree with Simon Cornish (DWM 
^Q2-Letters) that 100 is the best issue 
yet. One of the best features is the 
cover. Peri is the most beautiful com¬ 
panion that the Doctor has had to date. 
The photograph of Sil was also mag¬ 
nificent. The Legacy of Gallifrey and 
the Robert Holmes interview were the 
best spots. Hit for Six was also excel¬ 
lent. 

But I agree with John D. Almond who 
states that the comic strip has declined. 
When the weekly first began the comic 
strips were excellent. However, when 
the monthly began the strips declined. 
The Shape Shifter and The Voyager 
began as quite promising, but they 
declined as the stories progressed. 
Although the first part of FunHouse 
was excellent, so don't let this one 
decline! 

Lee Norton, 
Liverool, 

Merseyside. 

CREDIBLE DARROW 

I am not an avid fan of Dr Who, but I 
have watched the programme and en¬ 
joyed it very much. My favourite Doc¬ 
tor is still Tom Baker, although Colin 
Baker has done very well in taking over 
the role from Peter Davison. 

However, on to what I really want to 
say. I read the Retrospective article by 
Gary Russell, and while agreeing with 
him that the story Timelash was not 
the best, this was by no means the fault 
of the actors. I felt the storyline was not 
thought out properly, and I would have 
said it was due to the author. But if the 
story was changed from the way he 
had originally written it then he cannot 
be held responsible for the finished 
article. 

What I do disagree with is Gary 
Russell's description of Paul Darrow's 
performance. The character of Tekker 
was not developed as it should have 


been and Mr Darrow gave the part 
great credibility, considering the 
limitations set on it. We are meant to 
believe that Tekker is an unscrupulous 
opportunist, whose only thought is 
how to further and strengthen his own 
position and power, without risk to 
himself. Yet knowing the weapon the 
Borad has, he calmly steps in front of it. 
This was totally wrong and completely 
out of character. 



As for saying that Darrow goes over 
the top in such programmes as 
and Blake's Seven, that is ridiculous, 
especially in relation to Blake's Seven. 
Paul Darrow's character of Avon was 
one of the mainstays of the series and 
his acting throughout was both con¬ 
vincing and thoroughly entertaining. 

Finally, having watched the entire 
last series of Dr Who, I found that 
during the series there seemed to be a 
tendencytowards comedy just a bit too 
much, and while comic relief helps, it 
should never be allowed to detract 
from the main story. 

Elizabeth Sweeney, 
Glasgow. 
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Request time. More art! Addressed 
to Who's Art in Space, Marvel 
Comics, 23 Redan Place, Bayswater, 
London W2 4SA. Please print your 
name and address clearly on the back 
of the artwork. 




Portrait of a Cyberman. by 
David Smith. Kent. 










In this issue’s Gallifrey 
Guardian, Richard 
Marson reports on the 
media view of Doctor 
Who, and a radio 
interpretation of the 
series to fill the long 
months when Who is 
off our screens. 


actor Who remains 
firmly in the public 
eye, thanks to a com* 
bination of television and press 
coverage over the last few 
weeks. First of all, producer 
John Nathan-Tumer made an 
appearance on the BBC’s 
Breakfast Time programme, 
both to chat about the show, 
and to publicise his new book 
The TARDIS Inside Out. In¬ 
terviewer Sue Cook talked to 
John about various Who- 
related subjects, with Nathan- 
Tumer fulfilling his ambition 
of making an entrance via the 
famous police box. Then, a 
few days later, a scare story 
about the future of the show 
was published in The Sun 
newspaper. Headlined “A 
New Crisis For The Doctor” it 


WHERE ARE THEY 
NOW? 

W ith the series itself off the 
air for eighteen months, 
you may be interested to know 
what some of the former Doc¬ 
tors and companions have been 
up to, and what to look out for 
in the future. 

Peter Davison has been very 
busy recently, filming a Christ¬ 
mas special of All Creatures 


went on to say that BBC chiefs 
were planning to prune the 
next series down to fourteen 
episodes, and to make this the 
final season of television’s 
longest running science fiction 
show. However, the truth of 
the matter is that a decision on 
the length of the next season 
will not be made for a while 
yet, and it seems likely that The 
Sun was reporting rumour 
rather than fact. 

The radio series (report on 
page 24 of this issue) also made 
the newspapers with Colin 
Baker and Nicola Bryant both 
attending a photo session in 
costume. The Daily Express 
accompanied their report with 
a lengthy comment in the opin¬ 
ion pages, complaining that 
this was a cop out and presiun- 

Creat and Small, directed by 
Two Doctors supremo Peter 
Moffatt. Davison is also to take 
the lead in a new BBC series 
entitled Peculiar Practice. The 
longest running female com¬ 
panion, Elisabeth Sladen, has 
just had a baby girl, and is 
starting work on a new BBC 
serialisation of Alice In 
Wonderland, to be directed by 
former Who producer Barry 
Letts, and produced by the pro- 


ably indicated that the BBC felt 
that it could dispense with a 
TV series of Doctor Who and 
make listeners use their im¬ 
aginations to create the special 
effects and alien environments 
so popular in the show. The 
general feeling was that it was 
‘better than nothing’, but not a 
replacement for the real thing. 
In The Daily Express, former 
Doctor Patrick Troughton was 
interviewed ostensibly in con¬ 
nection with his latest play 
Long Term Memory, but most¬ 
ly with reference to his time in 
Doctor Who. He said he didn’t 
find it at all difficult to play a 
man with a vague memory in 
his new play, as his experience 
of Doctor Who fans served to 
remind him how much he has 
forgotten! B 

lific script editor and writer 
Terrance Dicks. Her successor 
in the show, Louise Jameson, 
has joined the regular cast of the 
new series of Bergerac, and she 
will be directed by, among 
others, Graeme Harper of Re¬ 
velation of the Daleks fame. 

Doctor number four, Tom 
Baker, has just completed a 
highly successful run with the 
National Theatre's production 
of She Stoops To Conquer and 


SPECIAL 

APPEARANCE 

T he BBC’s ChiUren In 
Need Appeal in 
association with BBC 
enterprises are pleased to 
announce that on Friday 30th 
August Colin Baker and John 
Nathan-Tumer will be 
making personal appearances 
at the Blackpool Doctor Who 
Exhibition. 

Colin Baker will be 
. recording an item for 
inclusion in a Children in 
Need programme to be 
screened later in the year. 

All proceeds from 
admissions and autographs 
will be donated to the 
Children In Need Appeal. 


should be seen shortly in an 
episode of the BBC’s imported 
cop show Remington Steele. 
Ex-time travelling companion 
Mary Tamm is gearing up for a 
second series of her successful 
comedy The Hello Goodbye 
Man. Over in Australia, Katy 
Manning is to produce a televi¬ 
sion serial and her UNIT cohort 
Nicholas Courtney has been 
working on Radio Four.^ 

DID YOU KNOW? 

I ntroducing another regular 
feature for the English Gal¬ 
lifrey Guardian - A Did You 
Know? that will reveal a little 
known fact about the show 
and its development every 
time this page returns to 
Doctor W/JO's home terri¬ 
tory. The first then concerns 
the infamous rat eaten by 
Shockr-ye in The Two Doc¬ 
tors. The rat itself was a real 
one, stuffed, and with plums 
implanted in its neck so that 
actor John Stratton could 
chew realistically on the cre¬ 
ature's neck. In a similar 
vein, Sirs pot of gunge was 
in fact a small amount of 
mashed-up peaches so that 
Nabll Shaban could devour 
the slimy-looking stuff with 
unfeigned relish. A 


ROUND-UP 

S O what eis€ has been gobfig 
on in the lattf few weeks? 
Well, some ten years after her 
find: cMnplaints ctmeeming 
the show, veteran c^paigner 
Mary Whftehouse haa once 
a^ain rounded on Doctor 
M9m>, aUegbn^ that it is the sort 
of programme that coidd lead 
to anarchy In the future. She 
called the series an‘assault on 
ksmiiy viewing tiroes’, and her 
r^rinion was echoed by BBCl 
Controtter Bfidiael Grade, 
when he made a guest appear¬ 
ance on Chaiuiei Four’s The 


Late CItve James, albeit in a 
somewhat more restrained 
manner. It seems that com¬ 
plaints aboift the show are as 
alive as ever. 

i^xxhicer John Nothan- 
Tumer’s signing sessiim, at 
the London science Action 
boeduduH) Forbidden Planet 2. 
resulted In the befit public 
reaetkm ft>f a kmg time, and 
was appar«ith> the shop’s 
third most miccessful signing 
session yet. Also preserd was 
Gary Dowrde, authOT of the 
Doctor H%o Cookbook, and 
re^ilar ctMiveidion goer. Cotta 
Baker has thrown himself into 


a round of personal appear¬ 
ances. and these are sche¬ 
duled to include the first Fan- 
Aid oHivention. in aid <d the 
Ethiopian crisis. Ckher guests 
should be former producer 
Graham Williams, writer 
Chris Boucher. Bc^ B^er 
and Terrance Diels aaul direc¬ 
tor Graeme Harper. A repmt 
will appear in a future issue of 
Doctor Who Wagaadae. 

It seems that Doctor Who 
remains firmly in the (Miblic 
favour, and that the next few 
months will only serve to 
make the show’s ev^itual re¬ 
turn all the more u«to>me. 
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It is some four years since 
Producer John 
Nathan-Turner and script 
editor Eric Saward met to 
begin work on the first Peter 
Davison season. Since then 
their coliaboration has 
become one of the most 
durabie in the show’s 
history. Richard Marson 
interviews the two men most 
closeiy invoived with the 
series, and finds out some of 
their attitudes and their 
intentions for the future of 
the programme. 


I asked both Nathan-Turner and Sa¬ 
ward which story or stories they felt 
were most successful out of the recent¬ 
ly concluded season. John replied first, 
“It’s quite difficult to pick out which of my 
favourite two {Vengeance on Varos and 
the Dalek story) I liked most. I think if I had 
to make a choice I'd say V^aros because 
the whole video nasty set-up was so 
clever and consequently it was a rounder 
show. But credit where it's due, that 
element was actually injected by Eric.” 

Saward found it harder to choose any 
one story, “I’m arrogant enough to say I 
thought those were the best two stories of 
the season, but ultimately I don't think you 
can compare them - all the shows were 
very different. Of the two I'd pick Varos. 
but I hope for Graeme Harper’s sake that 
the Dalek story wins your season poll. I 
thought he did a smashing job and I'll be 


quite happy to live in his reflected glory!” 

With the season being broadcast at 
forty-five minutes for the first time ever, 
did they think the experiment had work¬ 
ed? Both felt it had. Saward: “The Amer¬ 
ican cllch6 is different ball-game 
altogether. I think we were more success¬ 
ful than I at first thought we would be, 
though I don’t want to sound too defen¬ 
sive. It was, from my point of view, an 
attempt to talk to our writers about a 
format that I had no experience of. 
although obviously I've written fifty minute 
things myself. While re-thinking the for¬ 
mat we were very careful to keep the 
essence of the show, which is a fantasy/ 
SF adventure story. We couldn’t just 
cobble together two twenty-five minute 
episodes because a compilation of two 
fast running parts is very off putting - it 
jars. We did have time to stop and think a 


John Nathan-Turner 
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bit more, but we did have to keep on 
hammering away with the action.” 

Nathan-Turner backed Saward up. 
“Yes, I think it did work. Inevitably when 
you change something that’s been a 
tradition for such a long time, there’s a 
kind of apprehension from the front office 
that it won't work. Now we’re re-thinking 
again. We’ve got material that's been 
written for forty-five minute slots that'll 
have to be split up again, and those 
scripts we do finish up using will have to 
be re-structured. There’s more to it than 
just splitting it down the middle. It would 
have been lovely to have done one more 
season in that slot to get it exactly right, 
but we were both surprised and delighted 
that we achieved accuracy so quickly.” 

Next I brought up the vexed subject of 
violence in the show, whether it was guns 
and lasers, or Androgums eating rats. 


and 


i e w 


Nathan-Turner; “I don't think it was 
attached to the time slot. I felt, and Eric 
agreed with me, that we could go a little 
further with the violence.” Saward joined 
in, “Yes. It was a matter of saying to the 
writers that we could be more realistic, 
something I have always been in favour 
of. It’s only logical if you have a series 
based on a lifestyle which involves a lot of 
physical action. I do think you can indicate 
the violence without being gratuitous - 
you don't want guts falling out all over the 
place, but it’s my opinion that if you’ve got 
an impact between two people it’s better 
to be more realistic than pretending that 
me hitting you on the nose is a joke. It isn’t. 
You fall on the floor and your nose is very 
painful and it bleeds. We want to imply 
that if you hit someone it hurts.” 

Nathan-Turner came in with this point, 
“As old as the show is there have been 


complaints. Somehow parents have this 
dim and distant memory of the show, 
where they remember if with fondness 
and affection, and forget the fact that they 
themselves were often frightened.” Sa¬ 
ward added. “They also forget that enter¬ 
tainment itself has moved on over the last 
ten years or so. To try and make the show 
as it was in their childhood would be 
lunatic - should the Doctor sit down and 
have tea with a Dalek! Ourfirst intention is 
to entertain - we don’t set out to offend or 
upset anybody. With this last season 
there was also a deliberate attempt to 
inject more humour, so we were trying to 
balance the horror. That said, we didn’t 
want to stop the show for the routine belly 
laugh so it was wit not slapstick.” 

I argued that Attack of the Cybermen 
had been somewhat lacking in the ele¬ 
ment of hope and optimism, with nearly ► 


Eric Saward 
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every major character being killed off. 
Saward replied; “You’re thinking mainly 
about the Bates, Stratton, Griffiths char¬ 
acters I suppose. Well, the narrative was 
that as the characters developed and 
finished their contribution they were killed. 
The idea behind that was to create a 
separate theme. We had the Doctor lock¬ 
ed up in most of Episode Two and this was 
the second story strand - of people strug¬ 
gling to get out. It was the resistance bit 
that the Doctor was unable to do. It was 
quite a positive element - being preten¬ 
tious about it, it’s the energy and effort 
people put in to avoid death. They don’t 
just sit there. They were being very deter¬ 
mined about trying to escape from Telos 
and although they died in the attempt, I 
think the way they went about it lifted the 
story dramatically. I would like to say here 
and now that I did not write Paula Moore's 


story, apart from the help I give my writer. 
Paula worked hard on researching the 
Cybermen for the script, and as you saw 
the story related very directly to the history 
of the Cybermen in the show” 

I asked Nathan-Turner about the pair¬ 
ing of scripts with directors. Did he try and 
match writers’ styles with those of his 
directors? “In an ideal world that's what I'd 
do, yes. But you see we haven’t always 
decided which script will go into a certain 
slot, when we have to engage the director 
for that slot. Sometimes we can. some¬ 
times not. Sarah Hellings was paired with 
The Mark of the Rani. I’d seen her work on 
Angels about two years before. There are 
a lot of agencies that look after directors 
and they write and tell you what people 
are doing. If somebody particularly wants 
to do a Doctor Who they'll write and then 
we'll either meet and talk about it or I’ll 


view some of their work and go from 
there.” 

“In the same way we don’t usually write 
specially for actors because it’s very likely 
that when you want to film they won’t be 
available. The time we commission 
scripts is so far away from filming that you 
just can't. Obviously with the second 
Doctor and Jamie it was different. I asked 
Patrick (Troughton) if he'd do the part at 
the first big American convention in Chi¬ 
cago in 1983. He said yes, so we went 
ahead and commissioned without getting 
Fraser (Hines) under contract because 
we knew he'd be keen. We never thought 
of having one of the girls from that time, 
simply because we were in the early 
stages with Peri, and it would have looked 
odd if Patrick had had two side-kicks. It 
was there to re-establish, albeit tempor¬ 
arily, the balance between the male and 
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female companion, a balance which I 
thought had worked very well with Peri 
and Turlough. So no we don’t, apart from 
sF>ecial cases, write direct for actors. I 
think that writers do though, in their own 
minds.” 

Saward agreed, “When I wrote the part 
of Orcini I had in mind a young Christ* 
opher Lee, the figure he was playing 
fifteen years ago.” Characterisation had, 
in fact, been one of the strongest ele¬ 
ments of the last season. Had this been a 
deliberate effort? "Partly. Again, I think it’s 
got a lot to do with the length,” explained 
Saward, It's one of the things we’ve 
enjoyed about forty-five minute episodes. 
We had time to explore a character with¬ 
out being dangerously self-indulgent. We 
could often spend no more than thirty 
seconds more on a scene, but that thirty 
seconds means the difference between 


saying ‘this is the character’ and leaving it 
at that, and stopping to say a bit more. 
Take my own Orcini - he could have been 
a killer and nothing else, but I was allowed 
to make more of him.” 

I asked Eric about the initial thoughts 
behind his script for Revelation of the 
Daleks. “I had got bogged down with 
Resurection, with the massive Dalek 
legend, and I needed that story to free 
myself completely and entirely from ev- 
er^hing that had gone before. Then 1 
could go on and find a story that I could 
make work, with my own characters, and 
yet still contain the idea of the Daleks. I 
thought it worked on that level. Last time 
we talked, I told you I had an interest with 
men in conflict. Orcini, for instance, came 
about as a sort of extension of Lytton. 
When I was on holiday in Rhodes last 
year, I was reading in all the guide books 
about the Knights of St. John who’d held 
Rhodes for three hundred years. They 
were rather unpleasant and evil people, 
but they were tremendous soldiers. Six 
hundred of them held the town against ten 
thousand Turkish soldiers. Orcini, dare I 
say it now, was the top knight - the Grand 
Master as they were called. I took the 
name and the rank, but thought I’d take 
him much more down-market and make 
him a knight who’d been thrown out of his 
order and who was still very doubtful 
about his own existence and motivation." 

“Orcini was a man who killed for all 
sorts of reasons, in his own mind for 
honour. He’d made his whole life a matter 
of ritual killing and when he does kill he 
kills with thought and consideration too. 
When he kills Kara, he chooses the knife 
because she has betrayed him and it has 
become a ritual thing, a revenge. 
Tasambeker came from Greek history as 
well. Originally she was a saint who the 
local women used to worship when they 
were barren. If they had a daughter they 
called the child after Tasambeker. I took 
the name and simply anglicised it. She 
was pathetic, but she wasn’t silly. I didn't 
feel cruel when I wrote the part. She is like 
many people in that she’s trying her best 
to make a living, exist and become infatu¬ 
ated with somebody. We all do it in our 
lives - we think ‘isn’t he or she wonderful? 
I really love them' - and we don’t make 
any progress because they’re just not 
interested. Tasambeker was that sort of 
woman. She latched herself onto an 
absolute dead loss but she loved him and 
wanted him. She is forced into killing him 
because she loves him - his death is the 
only way of resolving her frustration." 

Saward got his first inspiration for the 
story from Evelyn Waugh’s book The 
Loved One. “\ thought the season was 
shaping up rather nicely - we'd had the 
video nasty aspect from Philip and the 
food aspect from Bob and I thought ‘what 
are the big issues we have left?' and hit 
upon death. I’d always liked The Loved 
One and I re-read it and thought ‘Yes. I 
can use this sort of feel.’ I paid my 


compliments to it by naming the Jobel 
character after a Mr Joyboy in the book. 
The motivation for the story were the 
characters of Grigory and Natasha. They 
were fairly lightweight, but they were there 
to expose the racket on Tranquil Re¬ 
pose." 

Nathan-Turner pointed out that a lot of 
their effect was down to the actors. “In 
both cases it was their first television job. 
Bridget Lynch-Blosse was someone 
Graeme Harper had lectured at drama 
school, he was very pro her and he sold 
her to me. Likewise it was Stephen 
Flynn’s first telly and in Timelash David 
Chandler was also new to the medium. I 
come up with suggestions all the time. For 
instance, Kate O’Mara was cast from my 
office rather than from Sarah Hellings', 
because I knew Kate’s work very well 
from The Brothers and Triangle." 

I asked Nathan-Turner how involved he 
was with rehearsals. “I go up for the read 
through, and then I tend to go up halfway 
through rehearsals just for an hourorso. I 
sit around ostensibly chatting, but actually 
watching what's going on so that the 
actors who don’t know me don't regard 
me as some sort of evil ogre who is going 
to sack them at the Producer’s run. If 
you're familiar to them then the nerves 
aren't so bad, although there is still an 
aura about the Producer’s run. Eric and I 
don’t want to see a nen/ous performance, 
although we wouldn’t necessarily con¬ 
demn someone for that. My attitude is 
‘Why go through it? Its not necessary.” 

While Saward was writing his story 
Nathan-Turner had to step in and fill both 
roles for about six weeks. “I didn’t enjoy 
being a script editor as well as Producer, I 
have to say. All the stuff for the future 
could wait, but I had to deal with the job in 
hand which was The Two Doctors. So I 
had to attend to all the day-to-day script 
changes from the director, and sugges¬ 
tions from the actors." Both Nathan- 
Turner and Saward have been asked to 
write for Target books, but although Eric 
has written two books, John has declined. 
“They’ve been asking me virtually since I 
took over but I don't think I could do it. I'm 
very good at pantomime and revue but I 
know my limitations and I don’t think I 
could write a novel. I was much more 
inspired with the idea of my book TARDI- 
Inside Out, an idea which came from the 
publishers. That gave me something to 
bounce off and now I’m writing a sequel." 

Saward continued; “I thoroughly en¬ 
joyed writing The Twin Dilemma, I had a 
great time and found it very exciting. I was 
totally faithful to the original story, but still 
got a certain amount of mileage out of it for 
myself. You say ‘this is the spirit we were 
intending to do it in and this is my input’. I 
think that makes everybody happy. I’d be 
delighted to write more - especially of my 
own stories.” 

Going back to the series itself, I sug¬ 
gested to both Nathan-Turner and Sa¬ 
ward that the character of Peri never ^ 
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seemed happy in space, and seemed to 
do nothing but complain about travelling 
with the Doctor. Saward took up my point, 
“Let me say how I brief a writer. I say, ‘If 
you were in space with the Doctor and you 
had time to think what sort of questions 
you'd ask, those are the sort of questions 
I’d like you to put in your script. ‘There 
might be a little too much of Peri saying 
‘For God’s sake, what are we doing 
Doctor?’ but that’s because of the brief¬ 
ing. I'm very keen on saying she is the 
intelligent Earth view in space. If we were 
out there with him and it was all real, we'd 
be so befuddled by what was going on 
we’d only want to hide. If Peri seems 
unhappy you can put that down to me, 
because I think if we all went out there, 
we’d all be unhappy in a way." 

So Peri sticks with the Doctor through a 
kind of extended masochism? “Yes, 
that’s right. If you were out there and you 
could cope with the sheer drama of your 


life, you’d be on cloud nine. It would be an 
amazing mix of many, many experiences. 
Now the fact isthat you have to divorce the 
cloud nine element, because dramatically 
it has got to work. So it tends to come 
down to this question of, ‘What am I doing 
here Doctor?’. It’s crazy time for her, and 
personally that’s an element I like about 
Peri." Nathan-Turner added, “If you met a 
mutant or something, wouldn’t you say 
‘That's enough of this. Let’s get out of 
here.' I don’t think its getting over- 
repetitive." 

I asked Nathan-Turner how the Jim’ll 
Fix It sketch had come about. “They’d 
been wanting to do a Doctor Who fix for 
about four years and for various reasons 
they ali fell through. At one point we were 
going to have the robot from The Visitation 
doing somebody’s housework. This 
series fhey had a very bright director 
called Marcus Mortimer, who I happen to 
know quite well, and he wanted to encom¬ 


pass the wishes of hundreds of kids who 
want to travel in the Doctor’s TARDIS. I 
insisted that any sketch would have to be 
in character and out of that evolved the 
story A Fix With Sontarans. I suggested 
that Eric wrote it for obvious reasons - it 
was easier and he know the continuity. It 
was originally written for the Doctor and 
Peri, but then Nicola booked a holiday so 
Eric re-wrote it for Janet. The name Group 
Marshall Nathan, by the way, came out of 
rehearsals. In the script he was called 
Stern.” 

I then asked how much say Nathan- 
Turner has in the merchandising side of 
the show. “It all comes through here. 
Basically what happens, is that if some¬ 
one wants to do a model Dalek or some¬ 
thing, they approach BBC Enterprises 
who then ask me for an opinion. More 
often than not i say yes, providing it’s 
good quality. One example of saying no 
was to Doctor Who darts, which I felt 
might encourage youngsters to play 
games with dangerous results. So long as 
it’s marketable and of reasonable quality, 
it reflects glory on the show." 

Turning to the future, Nathan-Turner 
was encouragingly optimistic, "When we 
come back people won’t notice we've 
been away. There will be no decision on 
scripts and directors for some time yet, 
though we have more than enough scripts 
to choose from. Some we may use. in fact 
we may use them all - we haven’t de¬ 
cided. One of the benefits of losing a 
whole season is that normally Eric and I 
have to get together over a hurried drink 
or on the journey back from the Action 
rehearsal rooms. We don't have a lot of 
time because we don’t only work on 
Doctor Who - we work on projects for the 
future too. So normally it's all going on at 
the same time - Eric is trying to fit writers 
in here, there and everywhere, and I have 
more than enough on my plate. What’s 
quite nice, just for a change, is that if we 
don't feel like talking on a Wednesday, 
then we can talk on a Thursday. Normally 
it has to be a Wednesday because Thurs¬ 
day and Friday we’d be in the studio. The 
next year will also give us all a chance to 
take some of the holiday owing to us, 
which is quite a lot. The show will return 
with a vengeance next year, complete 
with the line up of Colin and Nicola to go 
right through the season - we have no 
plans to introduce any more companions 
or anything." 

As my final question to both Saward 
and Nathan-Turner, I asked how long they 
were both planning to stay with the show. 
Saward answered first. ‘Tm here until 
June. I’ve been asked by both John and 
my head of department to stay on, which 
I’ll be more than delighted to do." Nathan- 
Turner, “At the moment I felt very strongly 
that the return season will be my last as 
Producer.”! 

Thanks to Sarah Lee for arranging the 
interview for Doctor Who Magazine. 
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Databank 


A HEAD OF 
FASHION 

It’s monster month this time 
around and to start us off 
comes a query from a student 
at the University of Dela¬ 
ware over t’other side of The 
Great Pond. David Harkins 
explains that he has seen 
some photographs of Ice War¬ 
riors from the 1967 story of 
the same name - but they 
look different. He says firstly 
there is the leader Ice War¬ 
rior, Varga and then there is 
his subordinate Zondal, who 
looks considerably smaller, 
but with a large head. David 
wonders if this discrepancy 
occurs in later stories featur¬ 
ing the marauding martians. 
The answer, David is yes - 
and no. Certainly in The Ice 
Warriors, Zondal, Isbur and 
the other soldiers were of a 
similar design to Varga, but 
smaller with large heads. In 
The Seeds of Death (now 
available as a BBC video) all 
the soldier Ice Warriors 
looked like Varga, the leader 
here - Slaar - being an Ice 
Lord with his less armoured 


body and distinctive sleek 
helmet. In Curse of Peladon 
we only saw two martians, 
Ice Lord Izlyr and Lt Ssorg - 
the former being a more res¬ 
plendent version of Slaar, 
and Ssorg looking more like 
Varga (probably because 
Sonny Caldinez, the actor 
who played Ssorg actually 
wore Bernard Bresslaw’s 
Varga costume in this one). 

Finally (so far) in Monster 
of Peladon the leader was an 
Ice Lord called Azaxyr and 
his subordinate was Sskel - 
played by Sonny Caldinez 
wearing, yes you guessed it, 
the Varga costume. However 
we once again saw many 
more warriors in this story 
who, whilst not sinking to the 
comical level of looking like 
Zondal and Co (ie, small 
bodies, outsized heads) were 
smaller than Sskel, but with 
appropriately proportioned 
heads. Okay?H 


%CYBERSAGA 

still with monsters, Patrick 
O'Neill of Doncaster wants a 
potted chronology of the 
Cybermen, as he disputes 
Richard Landen's efforts way 
back in Doctor Who Maga¬ 
zine 83. Okay, Patrick, here's 
my chronological version. 
First story is The Invasion 
featuring Cybermen from 
Mondas - although it is possi¬ 
ble there was a Cyberman 
story before that unseen on 
TV, as the Cyber control de¬ 
vice recognises the second 
Doctor and Jamie "from 
Planet 14". 

After that comes the 1986 
attack by Mondas in The 
Tenth Planet followed thirty 
or so years later by the attack 
on The Wheel In Space. With 
those defeats in mind the 
Cybermen launched their 
2070 attack on The Moon- 
base, but failed and went 
away to fight other people. 
Those other people however, 
soon re-involved Earthmen 



MONSTER 

CHANGES 

Next up is Deborah Rich of 
South London who explains 
that until recently she pos¬ 
sessed a copy of the original 
Target Doctor Who Monster 
Book. Having now lost it, she 
has purchased the recent re¬ 
print, only to discover some 
changes in the photographs 
used. Deborah asks whether 
we can list those changes. 

Well, Debbie, the changes 
are not only in photographs, 
but drawings as well - and 
the first of those is the cover. 
The cover illustration is 
smaller (you can see more of 
the Cyberman's chest unit). 
(But that's just me being 
picky.) Here's a list of 
changes page by page: 

Page 1: Logo different. 
Page 2/3: Troughton/Pert- 
wee/Baker photos have 
changed. They were from 
The Three Doctors and 
Genesis of the Daleks. they 
are now Power of the Daleks. 
Spearhead from Space and 


State of Decay. The text has 
Daleks from The Daleks - 
used to have three Daleks 
from Day of the Daleks. 
Pages 6, 7, B, 9, 10, 11: 
unchanged. Pages 12/13: 
used to have Liz and Doctor 
Three in Bessie, with inset of 
Who-mobile. New version 
has Brigadier, Doctor 3 and 
UNIT helicopter from the 
Silurians, and the Who- 
mobile insert has moved five 
inches to the left. Pages 14. 
IS, 16 ar\d 17: unchanged. 
Pages 16 and 19: almost 
unchanged, but the Orgon 
pic has been enlarged and 
the Ogrons separated (spot 
the artist's touching up of 
their hair). Pages 20,22and 
23: unchanged, but 21 has 
different picture of Davros. 
Page 24 has the photo of 
Vorus. now minus back¬ 
ground but 25,26and 27are 
unchanged. Page 28 has a 
different photo of Sskel and 
Azaxyr but 29 in the same as 
before. 30,31 and 32are not 
different but J3now features 
the Master from The Time 
Monster as opposed to Ter¬ 


ror of the Autons. Pages 34 
to 37 haven t altered but 38 
also changed. Pages 4/5: 
Now has pic of Hartnell and 
and 39 have. Instead of Ma¬ 
jor Styre's head and shoul¬ 
ders on 38 we now have Linx 
and ship, instead and Linx 
and Doctor Three on 39 we 
now have Styre looking at 
Sarah on screen. Pages 40 
to 49 have not altered, but 
the artwork of the giant fly 
spanning 50 and 51 has 
been enlarged to include Pe¬ 
ter Brookes picture of Doc¬ 
tor Three. PagesS2Xo Blare 
the same as the 1975 book 
but the Tom Baker shot on 
pages 62 and 63 is from | 
Hand of Fear, whereas the 
original was from Robot. As 
with pages 2 and 3. the four 
Doctor photos on the last 
page have changed (apart 
from Hartnell) as stated 
above. 

Finally, the back cover is 
totally different, now adver¬ 
tising the WH Allen posters, 
as opposed to the paper¬ 
back books that were there 
before. Oh. and the price has 
nearly trebled! ^ 


during the Cyberwar and it 
was in fact humanity that 
discovered the Cyber weak¬ 
ness was gold and invented 
the glittergun. After the 
Cyberwar ended in defeat, 
the Cybermen appeared to 
vanish, although there was 
one abortive attempt to 
fight back, as told in Revenge 
of the Cybermen (the Doc¬ 
tor's explanation to Harry 
Sullivan in that story that 
they were on Nerva Beacon 
circa 2900, was about seven 
hundred years late!). 

After a while it seemed 
that the Cyber menace was 
gone forever, and towards 
the end of the twenty-fifth 
Century man took himself to 
Mondas itself to try and ex¬ 
amine the Cyberman phe¬ 
nomenon. In doing so. The 
Tomb of the Cybermen was 
temporarily re-activated, but 
swiftly closed down again - 
or so it was thought. Howev¬ 
er, the Cyber Controller was 
only damaged in that adven¬ 
ture, and reprogrammed 
(and redesigned) his sleeping 
warriors, sending them out 
to destroy Earth and the in- 
tergalactic peace conference 
of the mid-twenty sixth cen¬ 
tury. Afterthis ploy was defe¬ 
ated in Earthshock, the Con¬ 
troller recalled his forces. 
One patrol mysteriously 
vanished during their return 
- and was never accounted 
for. (However, had the 
Cybermen had the ability to 
ask Rassilon or Borusa of Gal- 
lifrey, an answer might have 
been forthcoming!). Back on 
Mondas, the Cybermen disc¬ 
overed a time capsule - the 
key to all their problems. 
Although there was only one 
capsule, they soon figured 
out how best to use it, and 
took the opportunity to 
strengthen their forces by 
trying to stop the destruction 
of Mondas. They took the 
time capsule back to 1985 - 
one year before Mondas' 
arrival, and prepared to 
weaken the Earth by bomb¬ 
ing it - using the famous 
Halley's comet as cover. 
Needless to say, they were 
foiled. Their time capsule 
was destroyed - as was their 
Controller (at last) and the 
tombs were again sealed - 
not by ice this time but by 
tons upon tons of rubble. 
And that brings us up to 
date.l 
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REALMS OF 
REFERENCE 


R eference books can 
come in many varying 
shapes and sizes, from 
factual quiz books to mam¬ 
moth tomes of philosophical 
discussions to encyclopedic 
volumes running from the 
'Alistair' to 'Zygon' of Doctor 
kV/jo. If Jean Marc L'Offi- 
cier's Doctor Who Program¬ 
me Guides of 1981 proved 
anything, they proved that, 
as an on-going television 
programme. Doctor Who's 
vast concepts of alien 
worlds, people and events 
are too massive for a mere 


one volume 'A to Z'. Few 
people (including, one im¬ 
agines, the powers-that-be 
at WH Allen), would dispute 
that L'Officier's book was a 
brave but rather inconclu¬ 
sive effort. Now close on its 
heels comes another 'A to Z' 
of Doctor Who knowledge, 
slightly updated, possibly 
more detailed and certainly 
better illustrated, but still an 
inconclusive reference work, 
because however much is 
crammed in, it can never be 
a) enough, or b) up to date. 
That said, Lesley Strading's 
Doctor Who: An Illustrated A 
-Zis published next month. 

This large format book 
(don't be off-put by the pret¬ 
ty dreadful cover) is the 
latest in WH Allen's hard¬ 
back range of non-fiction ti¬ 
tles, following on the heels 
of the Peter Haining succes¬ 
ses and Gary Downie's fun 
cookbook earlier this year. 
As a non-fiction work it can¬ 
not be faulted and possibly 
deserves a place on the 
bookshelf more than the last 
Haining book, because it 



does have a spark of origi¬ 
nality missing from The Key 
To Time. It improves on 
L'Officier's reference books 
without being a repeat of 
them and brinqs the facts up 

to date. Lesley Stradring has 
supplied her own line draw¬ 
ings to supplement the en¬ 
tries, with some superb 
pieces of art in black and 
white and colour, which tie 
in well with herwritten mate¬ 


rial. While this Is still res¬ 
tricted by space, it is accu¬ 
rate and well thought out. 
Exactly what can be done 
next to create a decent en¬ 
cyclopedic Doctor Who 
guide I'm not really sure; I 
favour a six volume work 
that details extensively each 
Doctor's era. The material is 
available, what it needs is an 
adventurous publisher to 
risk the money and produce 
it. 


AND NOW... 

Back now to our regular look 
at fiction: 

"Outside it was raining, cold 
and unfriendly. Outside it 
was dark. If the twins had 
looked from their window 
they would have seen a wet, 
shabby ginger tom being 
rather possessive about a 
few rather badly kept flower 
beds and an area of weed- 
ridden grass. At least that's 
what they thought they 
would have seen. But they 
would have been wrong for 
in the cat's mind he was fat, 
virile and sexy. The flower 
beds were his territory and 
he was very proud and very 
defensive of them. Inside in 
the warm was the twins' 
world. They didn't know the 
cat existed and there was 
nothing a cat could teach 
them. They, of course, were 
wrong. He knew what two 
geniuses didn't know. He 
knew it was impossible to 
calculate the square root of 
minus three and that Profes¬ 
sor Archie Sylvest had made 
a mistake. It didn't bother 
him - he had his flower beds 
to guard. When the whole 


history ot Earth is finally 
written, it will be shown that 
cats were the most intelli¬ 
gent creatures ever to have 
inhabited the planet. 

I'll tell you what, when the 
history of WH Allen books is 
finally written, under the en¬ 
try: Saward, Eric there will 
be a big question mark, ab¬ 
out how a man who could 
write a book as limp and 
bland as The Visitation cou\fi 
be responsible for the work 
of art The Twin Dilemma. 
This is, of course, the story 
that introduced the sixth in¬ 
carnation of the time travell¬ 
ing Doctor to our screens. 
What the book is not, howev¬ 
er, is an adaptation of 
Anthony Steven's teleplay 
except in its basic premise. 
Indeed, this book tells of 
Mestor's incredible plan to 
kidnap two genius twins 
who will plot the destruction 
of a sun and send his eggs 
into space. Indeed it features 
the meeting of the sixth Doc¬ 
tor with an exiled old friend, 
who eventually dies, and it 
features a young space 
policeman who eventually 
stays on Jaconda. And yes, 
the Doctor dons a frightful 
costume and disgusts Peri 


Brown, who herself gets half 
throttled. However, at that 
point the similarities stop, 
because the actual story is 
not only a complete alterna¬ 
tive to the televised version, 
it is much the superior. The 
Twin Dilemma could rank as 
the best, most original book 
for some long time. 

In many ways it is similar 
to the recent Donald Cotton 
books, but instead of the far¬ 
cical humour of those, it has 
an almost satirical, Douglas 
Adams touch, as if Eric Sa¬ 
ward is poking humour at 
both the original script and, 
to some extent, the serious 
format of the Target nove- 
lisations in general. Perhaps 
I was harsh in saying his The 
Visitation novel was weak, 
but it underlines the amazing 
difference in the two books - 
I've never been a great fan of 
the Saward script-writing 
school, feeling it relies rather 
more on plagiarism than ori¬ 
ginality, but as a novel wri¬ 
ter, he ranks high in my per¬ 
sonal hall-of-fame. The 
genius of this book isn't 
Romulus or his brother, but 
Saward himself in creating a 
world so real, so believable 
that not only did I laugh out 


loud constantly, but I was 
both shocked and pleased by 
the changes he made. The 
book has become much grit¬ 
tier and harsher, ridding the 
story of the false Flash Gor¬ 
don perspectives of the tele¬ 
play. Eric Saward has re¬ 
sisted the temptation of 
making Hugo Lang the 
"square jawed, tough, 
young hero" of pulp fiction 
(and Anthony Steven's 
script) and instead making 
him out to be a hard, selfish, 
money-grabbing opportun¬ 
ist who has no redeeming 
features whatsoever. I prom¬ 
ise that by the very end of the 
book you'll hate him as a 
character but appreciate the 
depiction all the same. 

Finally a word on Andrew 
Skilliter's excellent cover for 
this book (the original show¬ 
ing just Colin Baker was 
abandoned in its favour) 
showing Mestor and Drak 
observing the eggs shooting 
through space - all with a 
sickly green background. 

Next month, we'll take a 
look right back to the prog¬ 
ramme's earlier days with 
Bill Emms' intriguing and 
long-awaited Galaxy Four 
novelisation. 
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EPISODE ONE 

The planet Deva Loka is a lush para¬ 
dise, inhabited by the seemingly harm¬ 
less and innocent KInda tribe. Inside 
the jungle, an expeditionary force has 
established itself, with the intention of 
investigating the feasibility of colonis¬ 
ing the planet. The team are housed in 
a self sufficient Dome. Here, Hlndle is 
found asleep on duty by the comman¬ 
der of the expedition, a bluff service¬ 
man with years of experience, called 
Sanders. Sanders jolts the junior offic¬ 
er awake. 

Elsewhere, theTARDIS has landed in 
a clearing. Leaving Nyssa inside, re¬ 
covering from a fainting bout, the Doc¬ 
tor suggests that he and his other 
companions, Tegan and Adric, take a 
walk. Back at the Dome, Hindle is 
complaining about Sanders' lack of 
action following the disappearance of 
another crew member. The team's sci¬ 
entist, Doctor Todd, tries to re-assure 
an unconvinced Hindle that the locals 
aren't hostile. The Doctor, Adric and 
Tegan come across a weird but beauti¬ 
ful framework of chimes. After a while, 
Adric wanders off. In the Dome, Todd is 
warning Sanders not to push Hindle 
too far but her opinion is dismissed. 
Meanwhile, Adric has found a strange 
machine, resembling a kind of hol- 
lowed-out robot. He calls out to the 
Doctor, who leaves Tegan becoming 
progressively more and more mesme¬ 
rised by the strange hanging chimes. 

The Doctor identifies the object as a 
kind of defensive suit, controlled by the 
brain of the occupant. Suddenly it acti¬ 
vates itself and begins to bear down 
upon the Doctor and Adric. By now, 
Tegan is dreaming deeply, unaware of 
the gathering of the Kinda tribe around 
her. After hanging a garland about her 
neck, the natives disappear again. The 
suit has taken the Doctor and Adric to 
the Dome, where they are met by the 
hostile survey team, who demand to 
know what the time travellers have 
done with the missing crew member 
Roberts, and what they are doing on 
the planet. Tegan's troubles, however, 
are worse. She finds herself in a vast 
black void, a world of dreams. 

The Doctor and Adric are being given 
the benefit of the doubt, as well as 
some food. Sanders tells them about 
the planet and the disappearances of 
his team. Todd agrees to show the 
Time Lord the two hostages they have 
taken as a form of protection against 
possible hostility from the Kinda. The 
hostages are kept in a cage in Todd's 
laboratory. Both wear necklaces of in¬ 
tricate design, representing the heart 


of the chromosome, and indicative that 
the Kinda are not as primitive as they 
appear. Todd believes the Kinda to be 
highly intelligent, as well as telepathic, 
since they never seem to speak. 

Tegan is frightened. She has come 
across a strange old couple, playing 
chess. Both are deathly pale and refuse 
to talk to Tegan, thinking she is a 
figment of their imaginations. Sudden¬ 
ly they seem to recede into the dark¬ 
ness, and there is a chilling laugh.Spin¬ 
ning round, Tegan finds herself face to 
face with an evil looking young man, as 
deathly pale as the old couple. On his 
arm and hand there is a snake emblem. 
The young man does not appear to be a 
part of her dream since she cannot 
imagine him away. He warns her that 
she will agree to him being one side of 
madness or the other. 

The Doctor is looking around Todd's 
laboratory when a Kinda appears at the 
window. Todd says he is often there 
and goes on to tell him about the 
colonisation plan. Then Hindle storms 
In demanding to know what they have 
been talking about. He tells them that 
Sanders wants to see them and as 
soon as they have left, smashes up part 
of Todd's workbench in a fit of pure 
frustration. Despite warnings from 
Todd and the Doctor, Sanders decides 
to go into the jungle himself, encased 
in the survival suit, in order to investi¬ 
gate matters. In the lab, Hindle is in¬ 
specting his appearance in a mirror 
when he catches the faces of the hos¬ 
tages in reflection. Immediately, they 
seem to obey his every thought. 

In Tegan's dream, the young man 
introduces the air hostess to a perfect 
version of herself and tells her to work 
out which is the real one. He promptly 
vanishes. The Doctor, Adric and Todd 
have been left under the acting com¬ 
mand of the now deranged Hindle and 
his two servile hostages. He 
announces that he has the power of life 
and death over all of them. 

EPISODE TWO 

Sanders smashes his way through the 
thick jungle vegetation. Nearby two 
women are listening. One is extremely 
old, a blind wise woman called Panna, 
while the other is correspondingly 
young and called Karuna. Panna is 
insisting that the presence of the colon¬ 
ists is a threat to the Kinda way of life, 
when Aris, the young man who we saw 
at the lab window, comes up to Karuna. 
He is frightened because his brother is 
one of the hostages in the Dome and he 
cannot be comforted by Panna. As he 
leaves them, Sanders can be heard 
getting nearer. 
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The Doctor, Adric and Todd have 
spent the night and are still caged up in 
the lab. Adric is playing the game of 
choices, offering the Doctor the choice 
of which hand holds the coin while 
Todd feels that they ought to be doing 
something positive about escaping. 
The Doctor knows they are being moni¬ 
tored. Hindle has dressed the hostages 
in parts of the standard uniform issued 
to the survey team, and frantically 
inspects them. Out in the forest, Panna 
and Karuna present Sanders with the 
Box of Jhana, which he opens through 
a claw attachment on the survival suit. 
On seeing its contents he opens his 
mouth to scream. 

Back in the Dome, the hostages have 
marched Hindle's prisoners to the 
main control room, where he awaits 
them. He delightedly tells them his 
decision regarding the defence of the 
Dome. He plans to raze to the ground 
an area of some fifty miles radius 
around the Dome, using fire and acid. 
Adricappearsto betaken in by Hindle's 
paranoid fears and steps forward to 
join him. 

Inside Tegan's dream world, the two 
identical women are arguing as to 
which is the real Tegan. They share 
memories, idiosyncracies - every¬ 
thing. The real Tegan becomes more 
and more confused. In the Dome, the 
Doctor and Todd are caged up once 
more while Adric stands on guard duty 
in the control room. The young Alza- 
rian creates a distraction and pockets 
the key to the cage. The sinister young 
man returns to Tegan's dream and 
suggests that things could become 
much more confusing if there were 
more of her to argue with. The two 
Tegans desperately try to avoid think¬ 
ing of such a calamity but it is too late 
and as one of the girls pictures the 
scene, so she is duplicated ten times 
over. After a moment the duplicate 
Tegans vanish leaving the real girl 
facing the young man alone. 

Adric comes up to the cage, accom¬ 
panied by the hostages, and carrying a 
tray of food. He makes the Doctor play 
choices again, having hidden the key in 
one of his hands. However, the attemp¬ 
ted subterfuge is spotted by Hindle, 
who is watching on the monitor, and 
he orders them all to be returned to the 
control room. Tegan, meanwhile, be¬ 
gins to consider the possibility of lend¬ 
ing her body to the young man, and 
asks to be alone. She cannot stand the 
solitude and finally agrees to do as the 
young man asks. She holds out her 
hand and the snake symbol passes 
from his arm to her's. She screams, but 
it changes to laughter, in a deep, mali- I 
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clous tone. 

In the control room, HIndle is con¬ 
sidering how to punish Adric for his 
deception when Sanders appears in 
the suit on the monitor screen. Hindle 
collapses in fear and regresses to the 
level of a terrified child. At the same 
time, Tegan emerges back into the real 
world from her dream. She laughs the 
menacing laugh of possession. Hindle 
goes to greet Sanders and tries to 
explain his actions, but the comman¬ 
der has changed. His bullying tone has 
been replaced with one of weedling 
friendliness and he offers Hindle the 
box of Jhana. Detecting the change, 
Hindle refuses. The equally changed 
Tegan has now climbed a tree and 
when Aris is in range, she starts to drop 
apples on his head. He looks up. 

Hindle takes charge from the harm¬ 
less old man that Sanders has become, 
and in spite of his former commander's 
pleadings, will not open the box, fear¬ 
ing what lies within. From her tree 
perch, Tegan's possessed form mocks 
the fascinated Aris, enjoying his confu¬ 
sion and misery. The creature in her 
mind senses Aris's desire to free his 
brother and promises to destroy the 
people keeping him captive. Declaring 
itself to be the Mara, the creature 
transfers itself via the snake symbol on 
Tegan's arm into Aris’s resisting body. 
Tegan, no longer possessed, falls to 
the ground while Aris runs off into the 
jungle laughing. 

Hindle orders the Doctor, Todd, San¬ 
ders and the box to be locked up in the 
cage, watched by Adric. He tells the 
Doctor to open the box or risk being 
shot. The Doctor does as he is told, 
opening the lid. Todd lets out a harsh 
scream. 

EPISODE THREE 

The box opens and a jack-in-the-box 
springs out. The prisoners laugh with 
relief, but a noise begins to emit from 
the empty box. Abruptly, all the lights, 
the monitor and the power keeping the 
cage door locked cuts out. Then thebox 
creates a vision of the Kinda tribe. The 
Doctor is beckoned by Panna and Karu- 
na, both of whom are standing in a 
cave. Taking the advantage being 
offered to them, the Doctor and Todd 
escape out into the jungle while Hindle 
cowers afraid of the dark. The dis¬ 
carded Tegan now lies staring vacantly 
into space while Aris busily makes 
himself a spear. 

The Doctor and Todd are rapidly 
getting lost, while back in the Dome 
Hindle announces to a horrified Adric 
his new plan. He has decided the best 
way of avoiding the dangers out in the 
jungle is to destroy everything, includ¬ 
ing the Dome. Unaware of this new 

danger, Todd and the Doctor are sur¬ 
rounded by members of the Kinda 
tribe, and are entertained by the antics 
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of the native Trickster. The Doctor 
shows them an old trick of his own 
which meets with much applause from 
the tribe, until Aris bursts into the close 
and demands that the two strangers be 
seized and destroyed. However, Karu- 
na appears to take the Doctor and Todd 
to the Cave of Dreams seen through 
the box. She does explain, however, 
that the emergence of a speaking male 
member of the Kinda has been fore¬ 
told, and that tradition demands he be 
obeyed. 

Sanders is helping to complete the 
construction of a remote control detonat¬ 
ing device, which will act as a master 
detonator for the destruction of every¬ 
thing. Hindle announces defence of the 
Dome complete and says they can all now 
relax. Outside the Dome, Karuna is 
answering some of the Doctor’s questions 
about Tegan’s whereabouts and Aris, 
who it emerges is one of Karuna’s seven 
fathers. She says Panna will explain ev¬ 
erything. In the control room, Hindle 
wants to build a city out of boxes. Adric 
refuses to help, saying that it’s childish, 
and Hindle threatens to blow the place up 
now. The situation is saved by Sanders 
who says he will play. 

At last the Doctor, Todd and Karuna 
reach the Cave mouth. Panna greets 
Todd but states categorically that any 
man exposed to the box of Jhana must be 
an idiot or a madman. Deciding the Doctor 
is the former, she leads the small party 
into the cave. Adric, still incarcerated with 
the crew in the Dome, is witness to an 
increasingly bizarre regression of both 
Hindle and Sanders as they become more 
and more like children. He tries and fails to 
find an excuse to get out of the room to 
find the Doctor. In the Cave. Panna be¬ 
gins to explain about the great wheel of 
time, and how civilisations rise and fall in 
sequence, when a disturbance is heard 
from outside. Karuna and Panna go out 
and face a small crowd of male Kinda led 
by Aris, all of them armed with spears. 

The game being played by Hindle and 
Sanders is well underway when Adric 
slips out, momentarily unnoticed, Hindle 
sends Sanders to find him. Aris, mean¬ 
while, is confronting Panna and Karuna. 
He is supported by all the Kinda, and 
plans to kill all those in the Dome. Panna 
warns that this is exactly how the fall of 
each civilisation begins - progressing 
from killing into total darkness. Then, 
sensing the Mara beneath Aris’ own 
identity, she exclaims in horror as she 
realises the evil that Deva Loka faces. 

Aris and his followers turn and dis¬ 
appear from the direction in which they 
came. Panna tells the Doctor that it is the 
Mara who turn the great wheel, and it is 
they who dance to the music of despair. 
Panna begins to project a vision of what 
will happen if the Mara succeeds in its evil 
intentions. In the corridors of the Dome, 
Adric is being pursued by Sanders. He 
comes across the survival suit and just as 
he is about to get into it, is caught and led 


away by the genial Sanders. 

The Doctor and Todd are told to pass 
through the mouth of the Cave so they can 
witness the end of everything, as it will be 
if the Mara gets its way. They see a 
terrible vision of time running out and of 
death and destruction, backed by the 
mocking laughter of Aris. When the vision 
is at an end, the Doctor says they must get 
back to the Dome to stop Aris and that 
Panna will be their guide. Returning to the 
Cave, however, Todd pronounces the old 
wise woman to be dead. 

EPISODE FOUR 

Aris leads the Kinda towards the 
Dome, but at the point of Panna's 
death, Karuna manages to break away. 
She appears at the cave mouth and the 
Doctor tells her that Panna is dead. She 
only laughs, telling him that she is by 
no means dead. In the meantime Aris 
and his fellow natives gather outside 
the Dome, and he prepares them for 
the kill. In the Cave, Todd finds it 
difficult to believe that Karuna has now 
inherited all of Panna's knowledge and 
personality. The Doctor and Karuna 
work out the way the Mara has crossed 
from the dark inside spaces into the 
real world - Tegan. They set off to find 
her. 

Inside Hindle tries to give them a 
surprise by jumping out of a box. It 
fails, however and he sulks. In a corri¬ 
dor, Tegan and Adric wait impatiently. 
The Doctor and Todd are busily divert¬ 
ing Hindle's attention from the master 
detonator, and as a result they discover 
how he manages to control the Kinda 
hostages-through their reflections, in 
the mirror. The Doctor instigates a 
struggle and smashes the mirror which 
releases the hostages, who leave the 
Dome. Hindle is just about to detonate 
the bombs when he sees that Todd has 
picked up the box of Jhana. He grabs it 
and opens the lid. Immediately, he is at 
peace. Tegan and Adric are arguing 
about who started the troubles when 
the Doctor arrives and reminds them 
that the Mara still has to be dealt with. 

Relying on the fact that the Mara 
can't stand the sight of its own reflec¬ 
tion, the Doctor arranges for a circle of 
mirrors to be built in a jungle clearing. 
Karuna lures Aris into the middle of the 
circle of mirrors, which are then closed 
around him. The Mara, revealed as a 
giant snake, detaches itself from Aris's 
body, before dying in a pool of white 
light. The Kinda are free and Hindle and 
Sanders re-gain their normal persona¬ 
lities, with the humanising and rationa¬ 
lising help of the box of Jhana. 

The Doctor, Tegan and Adric say 
their farewells, and Todd tells them 
that plans to colonise Deva Loka have 
now been abandoned. Sanders is even 
planning to retire here. As a fully reco¬ 
vered Nyssa calls from the TARDIS, the 
Doctor takes one last look at the para¬ 
dise world at peace once more.® 
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write the following season's Sn^ke- 
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scene where Tegan witnesses the 
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manager Ann Faggeter had to deal 
with a whole host of problems, ranging 
from a Kinda baby who nearly choked 
on an apple, to actor Lee Comes' feel¬ 
ings that he wasn't being given enough 
Instruction as to what the director 
wanted f'in to do. These hold ups were 
covered in detail by Doctor Who - The 
Unfolding Text, which Includes a chap- 
t«i devoted to close observations on 
thf: making of Kinda. 

The iourr.ey through 'i'egan's eye 
iriiu her dream was acccmpiist'ed us¬ 
ing some of the latest Quantel video 
techniques, wh'‘c at the other extreme, 
the uustume designer based the crew's 
uniforms on the t^^ditional colonial 
Uniforms of the British Empire. This 
was to ref act the slight satire present 
in the sc-:pt. and the natives were 
dressed in a style most reminiscent of 
South American tribes. Incidental 
music was composed by Paddy Kings- 
land, while special sounds, including 
the w«irn v.'indchinig5 effect, came 
from Dick Mills. 

Kinda was a pu77iiriy story in ma.ny 
ways, but it was acciairned by the 
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Comedy may not seem an 
immediately striking 
e/ementof Doctor Who. But 
as Richard Marson discovers 
in his two-part survey on 
humour in Who, it has often 
been used to great effect by 
script writers and actors, to 
counter the darker side of the 
series. In Part One he takes a 
look at the comic 
contribution of Patrick 
Troughton among others... 
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C omedy has always been a vitally 
important ingredient in the re¬ 
cipe that makes up Doctor Who. 
Like just about everything else to do 
with the series, the approach may have 
varied over the last twenty-one years, 
but the comic element has remained 
fundamental to the format. From the 
casual wit of one liners through to fully 
fledged farce, there has consistently 
been a lighter side to the Doctor's 
endless voyages through time and 
space - which is just as it should be. 
Without the humour, not only would 
we have lost a lot from the best stories, 
we'd also have had to endure a lot 
worse from the series during its occa¬ 
sional lapses. 


Comedy doesn't seem the most strik¬ 
ing strand in the first three years of 
Doctor Who, but this is because of a 
basic misapprehension about the na¬ 
ture of William Hartnell's Doctor. Con¬ 
trary to popular opinion there was 
quite a lot to smile (and occasionally 
laugh) at during the years 1963-1966. 
Unfortunately, the first Doctor's dour 
appearance and irritable manner has, 
over the years, tended to obscure this, 
and the grittier approach of the oft- 
screened first story has done nothing to 
dispel this myth. 

Actually, it was not until The Reign of 
Terror that comedy first began to make 
itself felt in the programme, and that 
was down to author and new script 
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editor Dennis Spooner. Spooner used 
comedy to pad out his story to the 
required six episodes, introducing a 
comic jailor and several other panto¬ 
mime-style characters for the Doctor 
and company to spar with. Particularly 
amusing was the Doctor's encounter 
with a sadistic but stupid road works 
overseer - a meeting that resulted in 
the Doctor bamboozling his opponent 
and then hitting him on the head with a 
spade! 

Much of the humour of these early 
Doctor Who stories was created 
through the deliberately comic way in 
which some scenes were played. Regu¬ 
lars like Carole Ann Ford felt these 
added an extra dimension to a series 


which, in those days, faced quite severe 
limitations. Indeed, it is interesting to 
note that the comic element tends to 
increase if the action has slowed or the 
sets are rather drab. This was the pro¬ 
duction team's way of keeping its audi¬ 
ence's attention, and more often than 
not, it worked. Later on, the acting of 
certain scenes made 'straight' material 
into slapstick, but at first the actor's 
input into a show was relatively limited 
- the script editor made the all impor¬ 
tant decision to play a serial for laughs. 
The first directly comic story of this 
nature was again from the pen of 
Dennis Spooner, and it was his own 
directive to "push Doctor Who as far as 
it could go with comedy" that inspired 


it. The result wasn't a complete success, 
but viewed in retrospect it is a remark¬ 
able piece of farce, proving that Wil¬ 
liam Hartnell could 'camp it up' with 
the best of them. 


WHILE ROME 
BURNS... 

The Romans has moments of superb 
comic timing, as a lustful Nero chases 
Barbara through the imposing corri¬ 
dors of his palace. The Doctor and Vicki 
were made to complete an intricate 
piece of farce as they walk in the same 
corridors as Barbara and yet. however 
close they get, never quite manage to ^ 
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bump into her. Director Christopher 
Barry employed the well-known com¬ 
edy actor Derek Francis to add some 
humourous lustre to the over-the-top 
role of Nero, while Carry On C/eo actor 
Gertan Klauber re-created his ham- 
med-up galley master for television. 
The pace was quick, the one liners 
funny and the Romans Is still polished 
today. Dennis Spooner had proved that 
Doctor who's boundries could comfort¬ 
ably be extended to include a great 
deal of comedy, although many didn't 
and still don't care for such a quantity 
of humour in their favourite television 
programme. 
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After The Romans, other writers 
either picked up on the greater flexibil¬ 
ity being allowed for humour, or were 
specifically asked to add it to their 
original scenarios. The Space Museum, 
written by actor Glyn Jones, included 
an amusing scene with the Doctor's 
mind being read as he is interrogated. 
With his great mental faculty, he can 
control the image projected on the 
screen, so that to our delight, when 
asked how he travelled to the planet, 
he projects images including that of a 
pennyfarthing bicycle! In the story that 
followed, Terry Nation's The Chase, 
there ample opportunities were to 


raise the humourous content of the 
show. Comic Americans, fairground 
monsters meeting Daleks and a lot of 
rather false, stagey dialogue unfortu¬ 
nately made for a very messy extension 
of the humourous trend, becoming 
more and more dominant in the prog¬ 
ramme. 

One of the most successful 
humourous outings made during the 
Hartnell era came with yet another 
Dennis Spooner script. The Time Med¬ 
dler, which, if it wasn't so under-rated 
might be held as one of the funniest 
Doctor Who stories ever made. The 
concept of an adversary for the Doctor, 
hailing from his own race, was later to 
be used for a very different and far 
more chilling character than the Monk, 
namely the Master. However, The Time 
Meddler not only works on completely 
the reverse side of the coin, it also 
shows that Time Lords have got some 
sense of humour, even if it is generally 
among renegades of the race. 

Again a deliberate comic measure, the 
Time Meddler's 'kick' in life was mis¬ 
chief, bringing tanks to the Battle of 
Hastings and electric toasters to a 12th 
Century monastery, and that sort of 
bad but likeable behaviour. The actor 
chosen to play the naughty Monk was 
another famous star of British comedy, 
Peter Butterworth. His interpretation 
of the amusing script was deemed so 
successful that he was asked to return 
to the series several stories later. 
However, for all his comic innuendo 
and repartee, the character of the 
Monk just couldn't match the wit cre¬ 
ated by the most obviously comic writer 
in this period of the series, Donald 
Cotton. An immensely witty and clever 
man, he was asked to put a new slant 
on the story of Achilles. This he did, 
producing, along with his follow up, 

.e pastiche Western, The Gunfighters. 
This was a suave, funny, and in places, 
downright dirty script. An indication of 
the extent to which the comic angle of 
this story was being pushed was the 
refusal of the producer, John Wiles, to 
pass an episode called Is There A Doctor 
In The Horse? Although Cotton got 
away with the excruciating Small 
Prophet, No Return. 

The two Cotton scripts are not held in 
great esteem by fans of the series but, 
with the release of the books, they 
might yet achieve a sort of cult status 
for being so waywardly comic. The one 
pertinent footnote on this approach is 
that The Gunfighters brought in the 
lowest recorded ratings for Doctor 
Who ever! During the rest of Hartnell's 
tenure in the series the comedy was 
noticeably toned down - largely be¬ 
cause successive producers wanted to 
concentrate on the dramatic side of the 
Doctor's situation. All the same, there 
was one big exception to this change of 
direction, and that was the one episode 
of The Dalek Masterplan shown on 




Christmas Day 1965, called The Feast of 
Steven. It had little to do with the serial 
under whose banner title it came, and it 
was basically a slapstick runaround 
based In a Hollywood film studio. View¬ 
ers might have felt understandably be¬ 
fuddled as the actors had a whale of a 
time sending both themselves and the 
series up. At the end of the episode, 
William Hartnell even ad-libbed a 'Mer¬ 
ry Christmas' to the audience. 

THE COSMIC HOBO 

If William Hartnell ended his reign on a 
somewhat subdued note, his replace¬ 
ment soon brought comedy back to the 
fore. Patrick Troughton aimed right 
from the start to inject more of a sense 
of humour into both the Doctor and 
the series as a whole. He did it splendid¬ 
ly and for the next three years, viewers 
were treated to some of the funniest 
moments in the show's history. It 
started with the bizarre costumes, the 
flute and the bag of humbugs and it 
went on to develop into the Chaplines- 
que run, the rivalry and squabbling 
with his companions and the tramp-like 
appearance of the 'cosmic hobo' 
Doctor. 

Troughton experimented with 
humour in an unprecedented way - he 
dressed up! In The Highlanders he be¬ 
comes a washerwoman, in The Under¬ 
water Manace - a gypsy. Nobody had 
seen the Doctor behaving in such a 
frivolous way before, but they loved it. 
Instantly the chemistry between the 
Time Lord and his companions 
changed. As each new, dangerous 
situation unfolded in front of them, the 
TARDIS crew would squeeze everything 
they could out of thefarcical side ofthe 
situation, clutching onto each other 
and offering mutual recriminations ga¬ 
lore. It was a parade of fine acting that 
allowed the regular cast to get away 
with so much comedy-for when neces¬ 
sary they would change at once to an 
attitude of deadly seriousness. 

One comic feature of the Troughton 
years was exploited in stories as diverse 
as The Abominable Snowmen and The 
War Games. It was the unique way in 
which he insulted his opponents. As 
Troughton himself says, much of the 
comedy was there to dissipate the fear 
anybody watching might have felt on 
seeing countless terrifying aliens seek¬ 
ing to invade the Earth or dominate 
other alien worlds. As Troughton de¬ 
flated their grand plans with a few 
choice insults, one felt an instant sense 
of relief. The Doctor certainly looked 
like a bumbling clown but he remained 
a force to be reckoned with. 

The stories themselves no longer had 
to be commissioned to be especially 
comic, largely because the regular cast 
put most of the comedy into the epi¬ 
sodes through their ad libbing. If any¬ 


thing, the stories became more adult 
and consequently more alarming over 
the period in which Troughton was the 
Doctor. It was mainly in his last season 
that scripted comedy began to make its 
return, which was instantly noticeable, 
because some of the earlier spontanei¬ 
ty was lost and the comedy was rather 
too forced to work on all levels. The sad 
fact was that as the second Doctor's era 
went on, the leading actors did tend to 
lose their freshness of approach - basi¬ 
cally because of the grinding schedule. 
The scriptwriters, as well as the cast, 
became self conscious in the humour. 

The Krotons was something of a case 
in point, with the script so overbur¬ 
dened with comic overtones, that the 
dramatic effect of the actual plot was 
diminished. Only one scene remained a 
classic example of Troughtonesque 
comedy, and that was the famous occa¬ 
sion where the Doctor's companion Zoe 
passes the Kronton intelligence test 
with ease only to see the Doctor fail 
miserably! 

"YOU CAN'T KILL ME, I'M 
A GENIUS" 

The Seeds of Death was similarly un¬ 
even, but it does contain another of the 
second Doctor's most famous lines - " 
you can't kill me. I'm a genius!", as well 
as having a couple of superbly comic 
chase sequences. In almost every 
Troughton story there is a relatively 
straightforward scene made very much 
more entertaining by the use of comic 
timing and The Seeds of Death is no 
exception. At the end of one of the 
episodes Troughton is engulfed in 
foam, a cliffhanger made amusing by 
the actor's comic splutterings and cries 
for help, which played rather more on 
the pantomime aspect of the character, 
than for serious menace. This 'panto¬ 
mime' idea is very much a part of the 
success of the humour in the second 
Doctor's era, and It worked because it 
was generally kept in the right place. 

The Highlanders was not only the last 
historical story until Black Orchid in 
1982, but also one of the most comical 
in terms of characterisation. From the 
villainous Grey through to the 
hopelessly foppish Algernon, they were 
historical caricatures and, while they 
may have displeased purist history 
buffs, they provided a light way around 
the relatively grim truth that lay be¬ 
neath the surface of the larger than-life 
villains and heroes syndrome. It was 
often a deliberate ploy from those 
writers who had to pen stories based on 
history, where without the comedy of 
the characters, the reality of the drama 
would prove to be too much for the 
audience. 

The Evil of the Daleks remains not 
only one of the most famous of all 
Doctor Who stories, but also one of best 


Troughton adventures. Its main con¬ 
tribution to the tradition of the prog¬ 
ramme's comedy was the celebrated 
scene in which the Doctor plays a game 
of trains with a group of Daleks, the 
machine-creatures having been instil¬ 
led with the Human Factor. Incidents 
like this remain imprinted in the 
memories of many of the older fans, 
and are the reason for the affection 
that the second Doctor inspired. In later 
years he was to prove this more 
obviously in series like The Two Ron¬ 
nies, Dick Emery and Whoops Baghdad. 

Satire appeared in Doctor Who in the 
later years of the Sixties and one of the 
best examples of this amusing and 
observant trend occurred in the 
Troughton classic The Web of Fear. The 
satire came in the form of television 
reporter Harold Chorley, and the script 
and direction ruthlessly lampooned the 
archetypal media man (with more than 
a passing similarity to Alan Whicker and 
David Frost) - ironic since David Frost 
had been behind the huge develop¬ 
ment of satire only a few years pre¬ 
viously. The blustering 'Colonel Blimp' 
figure popular in British fiction was also 
'sent up' by the same authors, Mervyn 
Haisman and Henry Lincoln, in their 
creation of Professor Travers. Played by 
Jack Watiing, a veteran stage and 
screen actor, the character was ex¬ 
aggerated way into the realms of com¬ 
edy, but the approach worked because 
everybody treated him seriously. 

Comic villains were explored to their 
fullest extent In The Underwater 
Menace with its 'B movie' baddle Pro¬ 
fessor Zaroff, played in white overcoat 
and with rolling eyes by Joseph Furst. 
His end of episode scream "Nothing in 
the world can stop me now!" inspired 
considerably more amusement than it 
did fear. However, while there were 
slightly less auspicious examples of Doc¬ 
tor Who's comic progress under the 
second Doctor, the majority of the 
humour worked well, and enduringiy 
so. Sydney Newman, one of the 
creators of the series, thinks that the 
'cosmic hobo' was the best of all the 
Doctors, and while that opionion can 
undoubtedly be disputed, there's no 
doubt that it was during Patrick 
Troughton's tenure that the show both 
became more adventurous and more 
sophisticated in terms of its humour. 

By the end of the Sixties comedy had 
become one of the most predominant 
reasons for the Doctor's continuing 
success, but with the departure of Pat¬ 
rick Troughton and the sudden sever¬ 
ance of the links with the earlier series. 
Doctor Who underwent a radical re¬ 
formation. When it returned in January 
1970 with a new Doctor, the treatment 
of comedy was to change emphasis yet 
again, but as the Seventies progressed, 
humour would actually threaten to 
engulf the show it once enhanced.! 
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F ew ofyou can have failed to 
have seen the press 
announcements early In 
June, proclaiming that 
Doctor Who wou Id, 
during its 18 month rest 
from out TV screens, 

rematerialise on an alternative medium. Yes 
indeed, for a fraction of the cost and time 
usually involved, a whole hour's worth of a 
good Doctor Who stoiy is now on the VHF 
section of the BBC's Radio 4UK network. In 
the slot traditionally used by BBC Radio 
Schools Programmes, during the summer 
holidays Pirate Radio 4 takes to the air, 
overseen by top radio producer Johnathan 
James Moore. The Pirate Radio 4 
programme is a mixture of interviews, 
features and competitions - a general 
magazine programme aimed at the teenage 
market. Amongst all this stuff is a drama slot 
(well two to be exact) which features a new 
adventure originally called The Doomsday 
Project but now called the somewhat less 
pulpish title of Slipback. Maintaining its 
connections with the TV show, it stars Colin 
Baker and Nicola Bryant as the Doctor and 
Peri Brown. Joining them in the cast are 
Valentine Dyall, more commonly associated 
with the guise of The Black Guardian, but 
here play Captan Siam. Helping Captain 
Slafn is his young Lieutenant, Grant, played 
by Jon Glover. Also on board the spaceship 
are two environment inspectors, who 
proudly proclaim to Peri that they are not 
policemen, despite the fact they are trying to 
find the person who has stolen various 
galactic art treasures. The two cops are 
Seedle, played by Ron Pember, and his eager 
young associate Snatch, voiced by Radio 4 
satirist Nick Revell. Wandering around the 
ship either depressed or damaged is Service 
Maintenance Drone 934, played by Alan 
Thompson (who doubles up on a couple of 
other parts), and a female computer played 
by Jane Carr. 

Watching radio being recorded is very 
different to television. For a start there are no 
cameras, lights, sets, costumes or make up. 
Indeed there is none of the overcrowded 
ant-nest like activity seen Inside a TV studio. 
A radio studio, in this case B11 in the depths 
of the BBC's Broadcasting House in Central 
London, consists of a control room 
partitioned offwith soundproof walls and a 
sheet of glass, and a large studio area with 
certain sections partially walled around. This 
IS constructed so that one mike in one end of 
the studio, which might be rigged up to 
distort a voice, doesn't pick up voices from a 
normal microphone. 

Where Silpback was being recorded, 
three parts of the studio were being used. A 
little way to the right, and slightly around a 


corner, was a second microphone with a 
special 'hollow'effect on it. which Colin 
Baker used to suggest that his conversation 
with the computer was taking place In a 
large room. Finally there was a small cubicle 
wherein sat either Jane Carr to do her 
computer voice (a mix between HAL-9000 
from 2001 and Sandra Dickenson) or Alan 
Thompson doing his Drone voice. 

I n a TV studio it seems to take six attempts 
to do one shot, and half an hour setting 
up the next but because there are no 
effects or sets involved, radio recording 
dashes on at some pace - usually two 
attempts on a whole scene and then straight 
onto the next. So, for example, as soon as 
the Doctor and Grant have finished 
watching the Drone drop a glass of water, 
Colin and Jon walk away, and immediately 
afterwards Nick Revell, Nicola Bryant and 
Ron Pember walk on for a scene where Peri 
discusses a case of mistaken identity with 
the two environment inspectors and a 
damaged Drone. Really the only similarities 
with a TV studio are that both contain actors, 
microphones and are well soundproofed. 
The actors don't even have to memorise 
their lines as they perform with scripts in 
hand, although there is definitely some skill 
involved in turning pages without the 
sensitive sound equipment picking up the 
rustling of paper. The only person actually 
on the studio floor with the actors is one of a 
three-strong team of studio managers. 

There was also a chap called Wilfred who 
did everything from calling in the actors to 
operating smali props to making noises (an 
ordinary cassette player being flicked open 
provides the sound of a computer key being 
operated, and a metal rubbish bin is kicked 
rather than the poor oid Drone). Wiifred's 
other forte seemed to be an amazing abiiity 
to keep everyone laughing and happy in 
between recordings, and frequently 
dabbled on an old piano nearby. 

Up in the control room are the other two 
studio managers. Colin Duff is the engineer, 
who Is responsible for making sure it all 
sounds good (he can hear what will actually 
be transmitted, with voices and sound 
effects together, the others can only hear the 
actors and Wilf's propsi). Sarah Rosewarne is 
the tape operator who actually puts the little 
impulses onto the magnetic tape and 
frequently is heard to yell 'just rolling back", 
which means she is going to obliterate the 
previous take with the new one. Duff and 
Rosewarne sit at opposite ends of the 
rectangular room, backs together and are 
surrounded by an array of highly complex 
electrical and computerised consoles that 
you normally only see in space fantasy 
shows like Blake's?. 


I n the middle of the room sit three oth , 
people. One is the production secretaiy 
Kate Abercrombie who does a lot more 
than a production secretaiy in TV, in that she 
doubles up as the personal assistant, timing 
ail the takes, checking continuity, etc. Also 
sitting in the middle is the writer of 
Slipback, Eric Saward (better known as the 
script editorof the TV version of Doctor 
Who], checking his script as they go along 
(Colin Baker requests a word change at one 
stage which is okayed, and Nicola suggests 
she should call Seedle and Snatch "cops" 
rather than "policemen", but "policemen" it 
stays). 

Finally, the most Important person of all 
was the producer/director of Doctor Who 
on radio, Paul Spencer, who is responsible 
for keeping everything going and directing 
the play to his satisfaction. Unlike a 
television or film director who has many 
people to worry about, Spencer's major 
concern in radio is simply getting the actors 
to say their lines correctly, and okaying 
everything with the studio manager. 
However, when recording is over and the 
actors wend their way home, Spencer will 
then spend days in post-production, editing 
it all together to be forwarded to two more 
people. Firstly to a man who was present for 
some of the recording, the cheerful figure of 
special sound effects man Dick Mills, whose 
connection with Doctor Who stretches 
back further than most of us can remember. 
When Mills has done his part, he will pass it 
further down the corridors of the BBC's 
Radiophonic Workshop in Maida Vale to 
musican Jon Gibbs (who worked on The 
Mark of the Rani), who will put the 
finishing touches to the play. 

After all this has been done. Slipback will 
be transmitted in six ten-minute segments 
twice a day over three Thursday mornings 
(ie, two parts per instalment of Pirate Radio 
4). As this will be on Thursday mornings it 
might not be convenient for everyone to 
hear, but I suspect that repeats will be 
forthcoming and, maybe if it is popular 
enough (from what little we heard it ought 
to be, the story seems strong, the effects 
good and the acting meticulous), BBC 
Records will release the whole as an album 
and cassette. If you like itwhenyou've heard 
it, drop Radio 4 a line and tell them so, and 
maybe Slipback won't be the one-off 
venture some of the people in television 
thought it might be.B 

Doctor Who Magszlne would like to 
thank the following people for their help In 
writing this article: John Ainsworth. Stephen 
Payne. Carol Millward of Radio 4 Drama 
Publicity. Kate, the production secretary, and 
Paul Spencer. 
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I t's out at last - the latest video 
from BBC Video: deadly Ice 
Warriors, exploding seed 
pods and a lethal fungus are 
eimong the terrors in store in this 
feature-length special space 
adventure. 

Moving out of the relatively 
safe area of colour, Tom Baker 
stories from the mid seventies, 
(reckoned to be the most popu¬ 
lar era of Doctor Who), the BBC 
have ventured back nearly a 
decade to the days of 
monochrome and the second 
Doctor, played by the elfin Pat¬ 
rick Troughton. The move 
seems to be quite a good idea, 
the story itself has enough ‘grab’ 
behind it to attract sales (well 
known monsters, the Ice War¬ 
riors, a respected Doctor and 
virtually a whole six episodes 
worth) and maybe this will pave 
the way for further releases of 
the old kind. The number of 
complete stories the BBC has in 
stock from the first six years of 
the show is small and as tele¬ 
vised repeats in the UK seem 
somewhat unlikely, this is an 
ideal way of utilising those epi¬ 
sodes and showing people that 
the eternal hunt for missing epi¬ 
sodes is not fruitless. 

The story is a thoroughly en¬ 
joyable space romp, lots of ac¬ 
tion, lots of monsters and some 
good characterisation (top 
award to Terry Scully in the 
acting stakes). The original six 
episodes have been reduced 


• COURTNEY 
TAPED 

Perhaps just one little sug¬ 
gestion to BBC Video. Why 
not release a tape of five odd 
episodes that the BBC have 
in stock, just to show how 
good individual episodes 
are. It could include one of 
The Reign of Terror epi¬ 
sodes, a Tenth Planet seg¬ 
ment from the Hartnell epi¬ 
sodes, and from Troughton 
perhaps the episodes that 
exist from The Space Pi¬ 
rates, The Faceless Ones 


ROLE PLAYING 

Finaity, although it's nothing 
to do with videos, a brief 
mention for the latest mer¬ 
chandise to reach our shores 
from the USA, the Doctor 
Who Role Pfaying Game. 



down to 136 minutes with few 
noticeable cuts (most timing dis¬ 
crepancies are due to the title 
sequences and recaps that have 
been chopped). In fact the only 
time you can spot a noticeable 
cut is at the end of what would 
have been episode one, where 
Locke is killed and we see the 
Ice Warriors for the first time. It is 
evident that the BBC copy of 
episode one is not of the same 
high quality as the other five 
episodes, because as Locke 
dies and falls the picture and 
sound quality dramatically im¬ 
prove. 

Overall, I would suggest that 
The Seeds of Death is the most 
enjoyable of the four stories the 
BBC have so far released (didn’t 
I say that about Pyramids of 
Mars a few months back? Welt, 


that proves that they're impro¬ 
ving with every release) and 
easily paves the way for future 
black and white releases. ■ 
The story itself is quite a mas-1 
terpiece, telling of how the Mar-1 
tians. led here bv Ice Lord Slaar I 
(superbly portrayed under I 
domed mask and rubber face by I 
Alan Bennion) attempt to con-1 
quer our world. (Mars is on the I 
verge of dying.) The entire Ice I 
Warrior fleet lies waiting fori 
Slaar's homing signal to move I 
into the Earth’s atmosphere. I 
What they need Is Slaar and his I 
shock troops to immobilise the I 
Earth and her defences. To this I 
end Slaar takes over the moon I 
station that controls food sup-1 
plies all over Earth, via an in¬ 
stantaneous travel device called 
T-Mat. Sure enough, before long 
Earth is in turmoil, the Ice War¬ 


riors unwillingly aided by the 
cowardly Fewsham (Terry Scul¬ 
ly in fine form) who was already 
mishandling the base before the 
invaders came! 

Down on Earth ex- 
Freewriee/er Ronald Leigh-Hunt 
plays a rather wooden Com¬ 
mander Radnor, the worried and 
overworked T-Mat Supremo, 
helped by the strong and self 
willed Gia Kelly (portrayed by 
the striking Louise Pajo). The 
sort of prototype feminist that 
Doctor Who would promote 
quite strongly in the years to 
come. Miss Kelly's assistant 
Brent (Richard Felgate) is the 
first victim of the Ice Warrior 
fungus sent to our planet via 
T-Mat by Slaar. Slowly the coun¬ 
tryside is buried under a wavejof 
air-draining foam. Helping to 
combat the fungus is the dod¬ 
dering but headstrong Eldred 
(Philip Ray), while helping the 
I Doctor on the moon, is the ner- 
I vous but determined Phipps 
I (Christopher Coll), as well as 
I Jamie and Zoe. Also in the cast 
I you can briefly see Martin Cort 
as the doomed Locke, whose 
warning to Earth of the aliens is 
I abruptly halted, and Harry Towb 
as the genial moonbase com¬ 
mander Osgood, the first victim 
I of the war. The late Hugh Morion 
las the pompous Gregson and 
I Ice Warrior regular Sonny Cal- 
dinez pop up now and again as 
Ice Warriors and Caldinez is 
reduced to green slime on more 
than one occasion. 


and The Web of Fear. With all 
the oddities that are around, 
perhaps there could be two 
or three volumes of those. 

Also now out on video, but 
nothing to do with the BBC, 
is the latest release from 
Reeltime Pictures, easily the 
slickest, with that old 
favourite Nicholas Courtney 
chatting amiably about his 
acting career including, of 
course, his years as the Bri¬ 
gadier in Doctor Who. The 
interviewer has changed on 
this tape. Channel’s 4’s 
Keith Harrison has been re- 

Thls is a game for the older 
viewers amongst us, a sort 
of galactic version of 
Dungeons & Dragons. 

Personally I've never used 
a roie-playtng game before 
(snakes and ladders is usual¬ 
ly my limit!) but this novelty, 


placed by the more relaxed 
Nicholas Briggs, making the 
whole talk seem more cosy 
and friendly, helped no end 
by Stephen Paynes fast 
direction. Unlike the Michael 
Wisher or John Leeson in¬ 
terviews, the Courtney inter¬ 
view has the advantage of 
being filmed away from 
home, as the two Mikes are 
seen exploring Trent Park, 
the location used as Bren- 
don school in Mawdryn Un- 
dead, last resting place for 
the retired brigadier. The use 
of location makes for a much 

although expensive and. at 
the moment rather hard to 
get, is deftnitely worth a 
look. If and when I've learnt 
what to do, we'll try to ex¬ 
amine it (how do you ex¬ 
amine a game that has no 
rules, no board, no counters 


faster style of interviewing 
and the viewer will not get 
bored. As a series of tapes, 
the reeltime Myth Makers, as 
they are called, are impro¬ 
ving in leaps and bounds, 
and before too long we 

should see Carole Anne 
Ford and Elisabeth Sladen 
captured on video tape. If 
you’ve not chanced one of 
Reeftime's tapes before, let 
the Nicholas Courtney inter¬ 
view be your first choice, I 
don’t think you’ll be too dis¬ 
appointed. 

and no end?) in a future re¬ 
trospective of merchandise, 
in the meantime it is made 
by FASA and can be located 
in specialist game shops. 
Apparently ail you need is 
time and imagination ... 
rather like Doctor Who itself 
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OFFICIAL APPRECIATION 
SOCIETY -1500 members 

Send S.A.E. for details to: 

SIX OF ONE _ 

P.O. BOX 66 
IPSWICH 
IP2 9TZ 


♦ SHOPS 4 


eBYSSlYJ 

Manchester University Precinct 
Oxford Road. Manchester 

Open Mon - Sal 9 30 - 5.30. 
Tcl 061 273 6666. The North's lead¬ 
ing S.F.. Comic, I A'., and Film 
Shop. Slocking Books. Comics. 
Magazines. Stills. Soundtracks. 
Posters. T-shirts and Games. Clean, 
modern premises, sales area over 
I.IKK) sq. ft. Access to precinct via 
escalator under Phoenix at Booth St. 
traffic lights. 


[JOSTALSIAACC^ICS 

34-16 Smallbrook Queenswav. 
BIRMINGHAM B5 4EN. 

Tel: (0211 643 0143. 

American and Banish comics. Rock SF 
Horror and Gerwral Film magazines 
Correni and back issues Comicslnp, SF 
Horror and Television orientated toys. 


e for a 


> Our 


ligures, kits, ( 

Mail order list 
large comic shop IS open tor you to call 
m Mon Fii 10 00 5 45 Saturday 9 30 6 00 
We can accept your ACCESS whether you 
call write or phone 

a comic treasure trove Birmingham Post 


HEROES 

The Comic Shop 

Britain's longest-established comic 
dealer still oHers the widest selection of 
comics for collectors in the country 
Good stocks of Marvel and DC are 
complemented by a wide rangeot 
American and British comics from the 
I940sonwards Eagle, TV21,2000AD. 
Dandy. Beano, plus annuals. Golden 
Age, EC, fifties, horror, western and 
much more. Open 11 -6 Mon-Sat. Three 
minutes from Highbury & Islington tube, 
off Upper Street. 

HEROES. 21 Canonbury tane, 
Islington, London N1 2SP 


Science Flcdoa • Ftmtaav • Horeoy 

Books. Magazines, Comics, Toys, Games, 
Dungeons and Dragons. Models. Masks plus 
many, many more items of memorabilia 
SAEforcomplete lists andmail order infoio 

Hnll Special FX Ltd 

168 Spritis Bulk. HulIHUa IPG. (0482129261 


UG9nsM by 
BBC Bnwpnaaa Ltd 
All items of new 
merchendiee. Some 
collectors items and American Im¬ 
ports. Mail Order Service available, 
send 2^ in stamps plus a large SAE 
for a price list or $ 1 .00 or equivalent 
for overseas inquiries. WHO merch¬ 
andise bought at competitive rates. 
A3 METflOPOLITAN WHARF 
(ROADSIDE WAREHOUSE). 
WAPPING WALL, WAPPING. 
LONDON El. 01-481 0826. 

1 mile from Tower Bridge-2 minutes 
walk Wapping Station. Turn right at 
tube, follow road by the riverside. 
Open 10am-Spm Mon-Sat, possible 
Sunday in Summer. 


Sheffield Space Centre 

485 London Road, Heeley. 

Sheffield S2 4HL 
Telephone: Sheffield 581040 
We stock a large selection of S/F, 
Fantasy paperbacks. American 
comics, t’ortfolios, Magazines etc 
Open — Monday. Tuesday Thursday. 
Friday 10am • 5pm. Saturday • 9am, 
tlii-ed Wfrinesday S.AE fur lisi 


IcwTceFiciion^racS^^" 

23DenrTiarkSt. 


I -OJOM I / 7 

—■I.. 

Film and TV fantasy. 

58, St. Giles High Sl. 
LONDONWC2H8LH 
01-379 6042 

Shops: Mon-Sal: 10-6; Thurs: 10-7 


Largest regular marketplace in Europe 
for Comics and Film Material 
at: Central Hall, Westminster, 
LONDON 

Starts: J2-00. Admission tree. 

Dates;Aug3, Oct12 


COMIC SHOWCASE 

17 Monmouth Sireel, London WC2 
01-240 3664 

Open SIX daysaweek lOam to 6pm 
We are THE SPECIALISTS mold 
Amencan comics and our vast stock 
ranges from Golden Age through to 
the ’70s; mcluding Marvels, D C.s, 
E.C.s, Timelys and many more. 
Regular shipments from the USA 
enable us to offer a wide selection of 
the non-distnbuted Marvels. We now 
offer a full range of advance IMPORT 
comics from all the major compaiues. 
We are always interested in buying 
collections of old or rare comics in 
ruce condition. 


The FINAL FRONTIER Bookshop 

39 Sliver Arcade I3na Floor}. Leicester 
Just TWOminulBS walk from the cenlrs'Your 
ONE STOP shop (or STAR TREX.OR WHO. S F , 
FANTASY material including books, magazines, 
badges, games, patches, pennants & posters 
We also Slock Ihe latest US import MARVEL/DC. 

2000AO. JUDGE DREDD. plus back issues 
Annuals. Memorabilia. Records COME UP& 
SEE US SOMETIMEi Mail Order Welcome send 
sae OR phone P533S0775 for current catalogue 
Open 10.00-5.30 Mon/Tue/Thur/Fri 
Saturday 9.30-5.00 (Closed Wednesday) 


120 PIcton Road, Waveriree. Liverpool 15 
Open Monday - Saturday I(l-.1.1.^ 
Spccialikis In American comics. SF books 
and fantasy film mags. Only 15 minutes 
from the city ecnirc by buses 4. N). 76.78. 

79, H6, H7,H9.HI2. ]3andH2(l-24, 
Sorry.no mailorder. 


^ MAIL ^ 
ORDER 



IN SCOTLAND 

*200Woodlands Rd, Glasgow, 
G36LN. Tel: 0413330784 
Gets (be M range of new US and British SF 
paperbacks, comics and madia mags. 
Together with thoueartde of back issues and 
second-hand titles & board games, standing 
orders, portfolios, hardbacKS, T-shirts etc. 
Send a second class stamp for catalogue. 


Dr Who Fans 

Send a First Class Stamp for mv latest 
list of Dr Who: Books, Annuals. 
Comics, and Merchandise Alstisuh- 
seriplion available for latest Paper- 
baeks and Hardbacks. (I will buy Dr 
Who Items as well) Blakes 7 and 
2(KKlAD list also available. 

JOHN FITTON. 1. Orchard Way. 
Mensall. Nr. Goole, 

North Humberside. 


JOKES 


Fuee 

Britain's Ho. IJoia 
Catalogue, packed 


4/ V 

ir 500practicaljokit from Sp 
Stink bombs. Whoopee cushion, wob 
bly lager glass, laxative (ea bags, 
smoke bombs, willle sugar, cigarette 
bangers, joke blood, sick, mess, soap 
sweets, wet jokes, exploding jokes, 
magic tricks, party tun kits, masks, 
make-up, sea monkeys, girl strip pens, 
adult party packs, saucy novelties, 
naughty presents, posters, badges, the 
complete Joke Shop by Post 
Send 13 p stamp with your name and 
address (or bumper coiour catalogue 
and Free Gih to: 

MATCHRITE. THE FUNNY BUSINESS 
(DEPT V) 167 WINCHESTER ROAD. 

BRISTOL BS4 3NJ 


WONDERWORLD 

26 Aahl*y Road, Boacomba, 
Bournamouth, Ooraat BH14LH 
Phona: 0202 020237733 

THIS SHOP IS A 0(3MPL£TE FANTASY! Not only 
do wt stock the entire range of Marvel, OC, 

Tim, EdOie and 10 on ... but we heve THCDU- 
SANDS of back-iseuee phis Ponfoiios. Artwork. 
T-shirts, badges. Doctor Who gear. Dungeone and 
Dragons, Videos, Boohs, accessories, w wfw not 
visil us or isnd us your SAE*? What's to lose? 


POSTERS & PRINTS 

Sci-fi rock pop humorous pin-ups 
scenics etc Choose from our vast 
range available by mail orijer Send 
lust 60p for our full catalogue listing 
HUNDREDS of posters and prints 
imany illustrated in full colouri 
Cauldrofi PromeclenB iDapt MV) 
47 Landseer Rd London N19 4|C 
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^EVENTS^ 


August l7(halCenlralHall.Corporation 
St. Opens noon. . .also 
Liverpool Comic Mart, August 24lh at 
Bluecoat Concert Hall, School Lane. 
Opens I lam. Promoted by: 

Stir L'Liltiir 

68 Worcester Si. Wolverhamplon, 
Wolverhampton s bluest Fantasy store 
selling American anoBritish comics, 
Dungeons & Dragons. S.F. Books. 

£ cialis[Compuier.Bodybuilding& 
'(iai arts magazines. 


TJTJSjrillJ? Mancheater Comic, 
■^ iHciSy Sci-Fi & Fantasy Film 
Fair (known previously 
TlAAH as the Northwest 
Comic Mart], Piccadilly Plaza Exhibition 
Hall, 'York St, off Mosley Street. Piccadilly. 

Manchester City Centre. 

Dates for your 1985 Diary. Sept 14, Nov 16. 
Doors open 11am. (Admission only 30p). 
Top dealers will be sellina comics. (Marvel, 
D.C.. Dr Who, 2000AD, TVEI), film mags, 
posters and related Sci-Fi material. Dealers 
- table rates - phone 07B2 279294. Fan¬ 
tasy World, to Market Square Arcade. 
Hanley. Stoke-on-Trent. We are always 
interested m buying comics, magazines, 
annuals, toys, games related to the above 
interests. 


tniDB DAUK 5 FOR 5 AU! 
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The most accurate model Daleks ever produced are now available, 
plastic construction kit form. Exact one-fifth scale, they stand over 
foot tall when assembled. Are superbly detailed, can be finished i 
many variant forms, feature moveable antennae, full instructions, 
exhaustive painting guide and a 2000-word History of the Daleks! 


rin* 

ons, 
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OUR MODELS ARE USED IN THE FILMING OF DR WHO 


Send SAE for more details, see our Colour Ad in DOCTOR WHO ' 
SLIMMER SPECIAL ... or send £14.95 for yours now, cheques payable 
to SEVANS MODELS at: 

SEVANS MODELS, PO BOX 34, TROWBRIDGE, WILTS BA14 8XY 

Allow 28 days delivery. These kits are not generally available from shops. 


TO ADVERTISE IN THE CLASSIFIED ADS, RING ROBIN PAYNE.ON (01) 221 1232 



































































































Script; Max Stockbridge Art; John Ridgway Lettering; Annie Halfacree Logo: Starkings Editor: Cefn Ridout 
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T he Master is indisputably the best 
villain in Doctor Who. But. 
should it ever be disputed, who 
else could contend for that prized man¬ 
tle? After all, eight glorious years have 
elapsed before Roger Delgado made his 
impressive debut, and another eight 
before Anthony Ainley assumed the 
role. The Sixties were chock-a-block 
with worthy candidates: with baddies 
ranging from common criminal, 
through megalomaniac, to malevolent 
super-being. Some would even say the 


I he ci'ntrnl ttfiisitn} in I)(h hii 
W lio sfnrii^s is usunllv Ihc 
(h'li'ul (nihnil lamfutrnry) ni ./ 
innslni \ illnin by tin' Dtn Inr. 
In this Ihninn' Pntrick 
Miilktn'n tnkns n Innk nt sinnr 
ni thn nnrlinr Inntnslit l()(‘s 
who hnvn ntlnniptod to niter 
histitry with theirmnh'volenl 
f)lots. . . 


Doctor's own intentions were distinctly 
questionable, when he first fused onto 
our screens. 

The first miscreant to present himself 
was Tegana. A Mongol warlord, he used 
considerable guile and cunning to gain 
the trust and friendship of Marco Polo, 
as part of his mission to assassinate an 
ageing Kublai Khan. After incurring 
several deaths, and hampering the Doc¬ 
tor’s plans, the mission was curtailed, 
when Tegana’s body met the blade. 

Earth’s history was rife with villainy, ► 
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judging by the tales in Doctor Who; tales 
which have presented such notable 
souls as Nero, Doc Holliday, Wyatt Earp 
and Napoleon. Poor old Barbara, one¬ 
time companion, seemed to fall foul of 
more than her fair share, being chased 
around a royal apartment by the great 
Nero, Emperor of Rome. Doctor Who 
gave this cruel Narcissus a slightly com¬ 
ic slant, and we were witness to his 
unquenchable thirst for music, art, food, 
women and bloodsports. He inter¬ 
spersed his pursuit of Barbara, with 
plans to rebuild the whole of Rome to 
his own design. The Doctor inspired 
him to use fire to raze the old city to the 
ground, and we last see Nero strumming 
the Imperial Lyre, as the Great Fire of 
Rome licked the tails of his toga. 

The sadistic Saracen Emir, El Akr, 
also had cruel designs on Barbara. He 
had a deeply scarred face and a mind to 
match, and dealt tyranny on his poor 
subjects. He had Barbara imprisoned in 
his harem, where he told her that the 
only pleasure left for her was death, and 
that death was very far away! 

In AD 4000, the one man devoted to 
the welfare of mankind, Mavic Chen, 
the Guardian of the Solar system, be¬ 
came the master villain in the Daleks’ 
master plan to conquer the universe. 
This suave, intelligent man, corrupted 
by the power mankind bestowed on 
him, dared to overcome the Daleks in 
their own game. Over twelve episodes 
his madness developed from simple 
megalomania to mind-blown insanity, 
he over-estimated himself, and under¬ 
estimated the remorseless power of the 
Daleks. He died in the rays of a Dalek 
gun. 

The time travelling Monk, who med¬ 
dled in matters medieval, was the first 
opponent the Doctor came up against 
who was a member of his own race. The 
Monk meddled just for the sheer grati¬ 
fication of knowing he had made his 
mark on established history. While the 
Doctor abhorred the bumbling little 
man’s crimes against time, he seemed 
nevertheless to find the Monk’s com¬ 
pany amusing, and luckily he proved 
quite a push-over when it came to the 
crunch. 

BLOODY CEREMONIES 

Tlotoxl, the High Priest of Sacrifice for 
the Aztecs, was a very sinister man 
indeed. His bloody ceremonies (and 
surgical inexpertise) met with the strong 
disapproval of Barbara, renowned his¬ 
tory student. She tried to bring the 
sacrifices to an end, but was forced to 
realise that she was fighting not only 


one man, Tlotoxl, but the whole way of 
life accepted by the Aztec people. To 
date, Tlotoxl is the only villain to have 
succeeded against the Doctor. He was a 
part of history that was primitive and 
savage, but also unalterable. 

Probably the most mysterious and 
powerful force the Doctor has ever en¬ 
countered, was the Celestial Toymaker 
who had a vast mind of eternal dimen¬ 
sions and whose infinite imagination 
held the power of creation. For those 
who exist in eternity, the main goal in 
life is alleviating boredom. Like a spider 
in his web, he ensnares his lifestuff - 
sentient playthings - and plays a game 
with them they cannot win. The reward 
for success and failure is eternal exist¬ 
ence at the Toymaker’s side. The 
Toymaker was therefore one enemy the 
Doctor could not bat aside, and although 
the Doctor won all his games fairly, 
trickery eventually provided the escape. 

Captain Pike was characterised in the 
true Long John Silver vein. Together 
with an unscrupulous local squire, he 
was running a tidy little piracy/smug¬ 
gling package on the Cornish coast, until 
the Revenue men and the Doctor inter¬ 
vened. Pike (so-called because of the 
sharp spoke he had in place of one 
hand), complemented by his cut-throat 
sidekick and other henchmen, made 
quite a pretty bunch ... all that was 
missing was the parrot. 

Solicitor Grey — as The Highlanders 
book recently revealed to a wider audi¬ 
ence, was a callous, mercenary fellow. 
His idea of upholding the law and earn¬ 
ing a living was to gather together poor 
folk and fugitives from Culloden field, 
and sell them to traders as white slaves, 
who would transport them to the col¬ 
onies. He fell foul of the Doctor’s trick¬ 
ery and was carried off by the militia. 

Tobias Vaughn was the managing 
director of a transworld computer com¬ 
pany - IE. For five years with the Cyber- 
men he plotted the invasion of Earth and 
total subjugation ofhumankind in 1975. 
He had been promised supreme rule of 
our planet, in return for engineering the 
take-over. He even allowed his body to 
by cybernetically converted, in his de¬ 
dication to the cause. However, when he 
realised that the Cybermen also in¬ 
tended to computerise his mind, rob¬ 
bing him of all identity and his inde¬ 
pendence, he turned against them, and 
helped the Doctor bring about their 
downfall. 

Professor Zaroff epitomised the true 
mad scientist. He spoke with a thick 
European accent, had .wide zealous 
eyes, and typically the destruction of 
Earth was his only goal. Early on in his 
career he had been a famous benefactor 
in the world of science, but marooned 
on mythical Atlantis, his mind became 
unhinged. He started to use his know¬ 
ledge to evil ends instead - which could 
include everything from turning inno¬ 


cent mariners into fish, to extinguishing 
the Earth’s core with the Pacific Ocean. 
Again the Doctor managed to save the 
world, and Zaroff was engulfed in a 
somewhat localised cataclysm. 

SECRET OF SUCCESS 

Theodore Maxtible was a wealthy 
Victorian scientist, whose experiments 
into the theory of time travel using 
mirrors, brought the Daleks to his house. 
He dreamt of discovering a process that 
could transmute common metals into 
gold. The Daleks used this weakness to 
tempt him into helping them. He wil¬ 
lingly sacrificed all he held precious - 
his family, his friends, a beautiful man¬ 
sion — in the hope they would eventual¬ 
ly reveal to him the secret of infinite 
wealth. In the end, he sacrificed his own 
soul, when he became impregnated 
with the Dalek Factor. 

Salamander was a very dangerous 
man. Not only was he manipulating the 
leaders of our planet, but part of his wild 
schemes involved causing ‘natural’ dis¬ 
asters worldwide. The most salient fac¬ 
tor was his sharp resemblance to the 
Doctor - indeed they were virtually 
identical. He appeared as a very sinister, 
cruel version of our favourite hero, and 
is one of the few to have fought the 
Doctor on his home territory, the TAR- 
DIS. He paid the price for his rashness, 
when he was sucked out into the vortex. 

Many men have tired to combine their 
“intelligence with the mighty power of 
the Cybermen’’. One such man, Eric 
Klieg, instigated the expedition to Telos 
to unearth the tombs of the Cybermen, 
covertly representing a brotherhood of 
logicians who wanted to execute their 
plans of world domination with the 
force of the Cybermen to back them up. 
He hadn’t counted on their cold logical 
approach. They felt no need for Klieg’s 
“mass intelligence”, only his body 
(although somewhat squat), to swell 
their depleted ranks. 

The War Chief was the second Doc¬ 
tor’s final opponent, and significantly 
he was a member of the Time Lord race. 
Also a renegade, he had provided the 
Aliens with the secret of time travel, in 
the furtherance of their War Games 
operation. His ambitions and double- 
dealings led to his death - in the light of 
the Aliens ray guns. 

So who would you nominate as arch 
villain of the Sixties? The Celestial 
Toymaker? Tobias Vaughn? In 1966 the 
readers of a daily newspaper voted 
Kevin Stoney’s Mavic Chen as baddy of 
the year. Perhaps it should have read 
baddy of the decade for no other stooped 
so low as to ally himself with the Daleks 
in their deadliest plan of all time, and 
stayed on our screens for twelve con¬ 
secutive episodes, three whole months. 
Is it a sign of human nature, or simply 
the Earthbound limits of Doctor Who 
that so many of its villains are human? 
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The Celestial Toymaker 
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